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The Summer Conference — Introductory 
Statement 


This summer the American Associa- 
Executive 
Committee, Constitution Committee, 
Postwar Plans Committee, Adminis- 
trative Committee on Junior College 
Terminal Education, and chairmen of 
all other committees, together with the 
presidents of the six regional associa- 
tions of junior colleges, sat down 
together to make plans of unusual im- 
portance for the future of the Associa- 
tion and the junior college movement. 
The meeting, four days in length, was 
held at Chicago, July 24-27, 1945. 
Because of the importance of the 
meeting’s deliberations and the deci- 
sions which grew out of them, this issue 
of the Junior College Journal is devoted 
to a report on them. In it you will 
find, first, President Bethel’s keynoting 
address, in which he delineated a num- 
ber of the vital questions facing the 
group. Next come the responses of 
the six regional association presidents 
or their representatives, giving their 
viewpoints on the various questions 
Dr. Bethel had raised. Following that 
you will find the final report which 
grew out of the four days’ work of the 
Committee on Postwar Plans, giving 
their considered judgment on what 
type of committee organization would 
best enable the Association to deal 


dynamically with the postwar problems 


facing junior college education. Sup-. 
plementing it are detailed reports on 
veterans’ guidance and financing pub- 
lic junior colleges. 

The highly important major report 
of the Executive Committee comes 
next. Under the heading, “Blueprint 
for the Future,” it details the Commit- 
tee’s decisions regarding the executive 
secretaryship, research arrangements 
with the University of Chicago, and 
committee organization, together with 
the considerations leading up to those 
decisions. And finally, under the 
heading “Other Reports,” you will find 
information about the proposed new 
constitution, Association finances, and 
nursing education. 

Each one of the delegates to the Chi- 
cago conference contributed much to 
its deliberations and its decisions. 
They are listed below, with their com- 
mittee affiliations. 


Executive Committee 


LAWRENCE L. BETHEL, New Haven YMCA 
J —y College, Conn. (Association Presi- 
ent 

Rosco C. INGALLs, Los Angeles City Col- 
lege, Calif. ( Association Vice-President) 

THeEoporE H. Witson, University of Bal- 
timore Junior College, Maryland (Conven- 
tion Secretary and Chairman of Finance Com- 
mittee ) 

WInirreD R. Lone, Association Head- 
quarters Office, Washington, D. C. (Acting 
Executive Secretary) 
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Henry A. Drxon, Weber College, Utah 

JessE P. Bocur, Green Mountain Junior 
College, Vermont 

Davip B. PucGuH, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania 

JoseEpH E. Burk, Ward-Belmont School, 
Tennessee 

Roy W. Gopparp, Rochester Junior Col- 
lege, Minnesota 


Committee on Postwar Plans 


C. S. Morris, San Mateo Junior College, 
Calif. (Acting Chairman, vice Chm. John L. 
Lounsbury, unable to attend) 

A. Brack, Pueblo Junior Col- 
lege, Colorado 

James L. Beck, Thornton Junior College, 
Illinois 

RicHarp G. Cox, Gulf Park College, Mis- 
sissippi 

Hurst R. ANDERSON, Centenary Junior 
College, New Jersey 

Henry W. LITTLEFIELD, Junior College of 
Connecticut. 


Committee on Revision of the Constitution 


James L. Beck, Thornton Junior College, 
Illinois (Chairman) 

E. L. Harvin, Corpus Christi Junior Col- 
lege, Texas 

Jesse P. Bocue, Green Mountain Junior 
College, Vermont 

GeorceE .A. Ooncers, Linfield College, 
Oregon 


Chairmen of Other Committees 


C. C. Cotvert, University of Texas— 
Aviation Committee 

Davin B. Pucu, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege—Committee on Preparation of Instruc- 
tors 

WEsLEyY A. WIKSELL, Stephens College, 
Mo.—Committee on Speech Education 
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Regional Organization Representatives 


New England: Dorotny M. BELL, Brad- 
ford Junior College, Massachusetts, Pres.; 
also, ALAN S. Witson, Hillyer Junior Col- 
lege, Pres. of Conn. Conference of Junior 
Colleges 

Middle States: THrEoporE H. 
University of Baltimore Junior College, 
Maryland, representing President Anne D, 
McLaughlin 

Southern: J. B. Younc, Jones County 
Junior College, Mississippi, representing 
President L. O. Todd 

North Central: J. F. WELLEMEYER, Kansas 
City Junior College, Kansas 

Northwest: T. D. ScHINDLER, Lower Co- 
lumbia Junior College, Washington 

California: Rosco C. INGaAtits, Los An- 
geles City College, California, representing 
President Pedro Osuna 


Administrative Committee of Commission 
on Terminal Education 


Rosco C. INcAtits, Los Angeles City Col- 
lege, California (Chairman) 

Byron S. HOoLitinsHEaAD, Keystone Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania 

LELAND L. MEpDsSKER, Chicago Board of 
Education, Illinois (Secretary) 

LAWRENCE L. BETHEL, New Haven YMCA 
Junior College, Connecticut (ex officio) 

PHesBe Warp, San Francisco Junior Col- 
lege, California 


In addition, Dr. John L. Lounsbury, 


chairman of the Committee on Postwar 
Plans, though unable to be present at 


the meeting yet contributed much to its 

success, through the important material 

he furnished to it and his guidance of 

the work of the Committee on Postwar 
Plans throughout its existence. 

WINIFRED R. LONG 

Editor 
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What Are “These Institutions?” 
PRESIDENT LAWRENCE L. BETHEL Lm, 


ATE IN MaArcH of this year I at- 

tended a committee conference in 
Washington called by the American 
Council on Education. The purpose 
of this conference was to discuss the 
preparation of instructors for junior 
colleges, community colleges, and tech- 
nical institutes. Early in the confer- 


ence we attempted to find a single title © 


which would encompass. all these in- 
stitutions. It soon became apparent 
that it would be impossible to reach 
agreement on such a title within the 
two days we were to be together. 
Therefore the report of this conference 
when published will read “junior col- 
leges, community colleges, and tech- 
nical institutes, hereafter referred to 
as ‘these institutions.’ ” 

During the years in which I have 
been active in the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges I have had the 
feeling that we have purposely by- 
passed discussion of the differences 
between institutions within the Asso- 
cilation—differences which at frequent 
intervals have received whispered criti- 
cism—whispered, perhaps, because 
each of us felt we were not well 
enough acquainted with the other. 
And through these years the criticisms 
have grown more severe till at times 
it appeared that they “blacked out” 
those purposes and interests we held 
in common. 

In the meeting here this week are 
representatives from all sections of the 
nation and from all types of member 
institutions. We are a small group— 
small enough to become acquainted in 
the four days we will have together. 
This seems an appropriate opportunity 


to lay our cards frankly on the table 
and discuss our differences as well as 
our mutual interests. 

As a springboard, perhaps, to such 
a discussion I propose to speak briefly 
on two questions: 

1. What of our differences are 
merely mythical ? 

2. Must we look to others to give 
us our identity? 

I have invited the presidents of re- 
gional associations, or their represen- 
tatives, to meet together today, discuss 
these and related questions among 
themselves, and be prepared to open 
discussion here this evening, immedi- 
ately following my talk. | 

’ Looking now at the first question— 
what of our differences are merely 
mythical?’—what are some of these 
differences? I shall mention only five 
which I believe have developed as 
myths of misunderstanding: 

(1) Some of our private junior col- 
lege people of the East say that the 
principal problems of administration 
are totally different in public and in 
private institutions. They cite finances 
as a glaring example. Says the East- 
erner, “the public college of the West 
has its money served to it on the silver 
platter of taxation—therefore the pub- 
lic college has no worries regarding 
the balancing of a budget.” I have 
spent six years in public school ad- 
ministration and eight years in private 
school administration. To me _ the 
problems of the budget are essentially 
the same, except that in public schools 
they are worse. Given my preference 
I would choose the job of raising and 
accounting for private funds any day 
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rather than the job of wooing a state 
legislature and living continuously 
under political uncertainty. 

I suspect that the new accounting 
manual of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges and the American 
Council will be welcomed equally by 
both public and private administrators. 

(2) Some of our public junior col- 
lege people feel that private institutions 
are primarily business enterprises 
rather than educational institutions. I 
believe that all representatives of pri- 
vate institutions at this conference 
would agree that there are some such 
institutions. Some of them may be 
members or associate members of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges. Few of them, if any, however, 
are accredited non-profit institutions. 
The accredited private junior colleges 
in the East are perhaps even more 
critical of these institutions than are 
the public junior colleges. They are 
striving vigorously for some form of 
state control over these institutions. 
As a result of these efforts two types 
of development are becoming more 
noticeable : 

(a) Closer state control over all edu- 
cational institutions. It may interest 
you to know that in the past year one 
senior college in Connecticut has had 
its charter revoked by the State Legis- 
lature at the request of the State Board 
of Education. 

(b) Combinations of public and 
private finance within the same insti- 
tution. A number of our private junior 
colleges are participating in grants 
from local tax funds. It is my under- 
standing that the Rochester Institute 
of Technology, under the plan of New 
York State, will become one of the 
new institutes receiving State funds but 
at the same time operating also as a 
private institution under private funds. 
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(3) Easterners say that many of the 
junior colleges of the West are merely 
glorified high schools. The President 
of Princeton University in an address 
at the University Club in New York 
City two years ago said in effect, “If 
the high school did its job properly 
the terminal junior college would not 
be needed.” I suppose curricula in 
cosmetology are the most discussed of 
all. Some of the clerical and police 
curricula. run a close second. But 
then, it was not too long ago that a 
proposed gift for a scientific school 
was declined by one of our great uni- 
versities, since science then was not 
considered an appropriate subject for 
collegiate instruction. It was only 
after the donor had built his own 
school of science that the merits of 
the sciences were more fully recog- 
nized. Later the school accepted it as 
a division of the university. Perhaps 
some day we may all regard the art of 
beautifying a lady’s face of collegiate 
importance equal to the science of en- 
gineering. I suspect that it is not so 
much what is taught that makes a cur- 
riculum collegiate or sub-collegiate, but 
instead how it is taught and to whom 
it is taught. 

(4) Some people say that the pri- 
vate junior college is unwilling to 
recognize and serve local needs. In 
the East, as in the West, there are two 
types of private junior colleges: First, 
there is the community junior college, 
which in the East is represented by the 
University of Baltimore, Hillyer Junior 
College in Hartford, Conn., and the 
Junior College of Connecticut at 


Bridgeport, to mention only three. © 


These institutions stand ready to serve 
any local community need at the col- 
legiate level. What is more impor- 
tant, they are continuously surveying 
their communities to discover needs. 
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I asked Dr. Ralph Tyler of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago a short time ago, 
in the presence of the president of a 
California public community college, 
if he felt that Rochester Institute of 
Technology, a private institution, 
should be considered a community 
college. His answer was “yes.” From 
the resulting discussion, the three of 
us agreed that, although Rochester 
does not offer as great a variety of 
curricula, it stands ready to offer any 
collegiate curricula that will serve a 
need not being served by the Univer- 
sity of Rochester, the trade schools, or 
other institutions of the community. 
By purpose, Rochester is a community 
college. 

The second type of private junior 
college might be termed a “special” 
junior college, as represented in the 
East by Bradford, Colby, Green 
Mountain, and others. These insti- 
tutions select the areas of instruction 
in which they will operate. They pro- 
pose by so doing to excel in a few 
areas ; and admittedly they will neglect 
certain other local community needs. 
I think we will all agree that there is a 
need for these special institutions, 
whether public or private. By not 
spreading themselves so thin they are 
able to explore specialized fields and 
promote developments which may be 
adaptable to other institutions. 

(5) Some people contend that the 
public junior college is concerned prin- 
cipally with numbers. Large regis- 
trations do impress legislators. How- 
ever, this accusation results from a 
rather ridiculous generalization. The 
same statement might be made of some 
private colleges whose registrations are 
just as impressive as those of the public 
colleges. The basic conflict in think- 
ing is in regard to the function of 


junior colleges in the education of 
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adults and in part-time education. It 
is in these functions that the regis- 
tration figures become impressive. De- 
velopments of the past ten years have 
contributed much to removing the un- 
savory stigma so long attached to adult 
education and to evening education. 
For too many years colleges have given 
80 per cent of their energy and atten- 
tion to the 20 per cent of the students 
who were studying full time. One 
college I know struggled for years to 
get manufacturers to accept coopera- 
tive students who were in full-time 
attendance (500 in number). Yet at | 
the same time they were virtually ig- 
noring the possibilities of the 2500 
part-time evening students that the 
manufacturers were trying to promote 
with the college. 

Several years ago Columbia Uni- 
versity adopted a policy of making no 
distinction between courses of the day 


and evening. The college day runs 


from 8:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. Stu- 
dents, whether full- or part-time, may 
take courses at any hour. In fact, one 
graduate of Columbia with a master’s 
degree in industrial psychology said 
that all but one of his graduate courses 
were taken after 4:00 p.m. although 
he was a full-time graduate fellow at 
the University. That just happened 
to be the time when the courses that 
he wanted were scheduled. 

I would like to see us study the 
possibilities and our appropriate func- 
tion in adult and part-time education 
and throw our weight behind those in- 
stitutions which are pioneering in it. 

I would like now to come to the 
second question: Must we look to 
others to give us our identity? Per- 
haps first we should inquire into the 
need for an identity. Originally the 
function of the junior college was to 
offer the first two years of the work 
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of the senior college. Then we found 
that terminal curricula should be 
offered for those who would not go on 
to the junior and senior years of a 
senior college. Graduates of terminal 
curricula, however, have always been 
“sub something.” They were subpro- 
fessional or semiprofessional. They 
have never had a separate identity. 

A study made last year, financed by 
the General Education Board, reports 
that the most frequent aspiration of a 
junior college instructor is to become 
a senior college or university in- 
structor. Apparently he too feels that 
he is “semi-something.” 

Many junior college administrators 
have indicated that there is a serious 
need for a better understanding by 
potential students and parents regard- 
ing the purposes of junior college pro- 
grams. This is particularly true of 
terminal programs. 

I could go on with various other 
illustrations of the need for an identity, 
but let us now proceed with the as- 
sumption that we do not have an 
identity and that we do need one or 
perhaps several identities. There are 
indications now that others are going 
to give us an identity whether we like 
it or not. Recent activities of the 
American Vocational Association are 
contributing toward that end. In its 
bill S. 619, the American Vocational 
Association defines an area of educa- 
tion of “less than college grade” but 
at the same time of post-high-school 
level. If this bill passes it will finance 
A.V.A. schools in post-high-school 
activities and it will cause junior col- 
leges to either classify themselves as 
sub-collegiate or confine themselves to 
a higher post-high-school level. This 
in effect would cut off a part of post- 
high-school instruction and place it in 
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a separate category to be known as 
sub-collegiate. 

The Engineers Council for Profes- 
sional Development in its proposal to 
accredit technical terminal curricula of 
junior colleges, technical institutes, 
university extension, and correspon- 
dence schools, has named them “cur- 
ricula of technical institute type.” 
There are implications that this may 
cut us off at the top, so to speak, and 
confine the junior college to education 
of a level below that in which many 
of us have been operating. The intent 
may not be such, but the very fact 
that junior colleges, whose students 
have enjoyed transfer privileges 
whether in transfer or terminal cur- 
ricula, are now to be classified with 
technical institutes of a much different 
type and level, will tend to give us an 
identity lower in level than we desire 
—an identity which connotes that we 
serve people less capable, and for oc- 
cupations of lower grade and less 
respectability, than the engineering 
colleges. If these deductions are cor- 
rect, terminal education is due for a 
serious blow and junior colleges will 
be called upon to embark upon a 
vigorous program of public relations 
to refute any such implications. 

The YMCA colleges of the middle 
and eastern states and Canada recently 
prepared a resolution to ECPD com- 
mending it upon the constructive step 
which was being made. But at the 
same time the Y colleges made three 
suggestions intended to positively 
identify technical terminal curricula of 
collegiate level. They said: 


... in order to attain an understanding of 
distinctions between these curriculum levels, 
this assembly suggests: 

1. That technical curricula not carrying 
the award of a bachelor’s or more advanced 
degree be known as technical collegiate 
curricula ; 
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2. That ECPD seek to raise the level of 
these curricula by inspecting first and dur- 
ing the coming year those institutions known 
already to rank high in the field of col- 
legiate instruction. Experience with these 
institutions would form patterns for future 
accrediting standards and will give prestige 
to the movement; 

3. That each terminal curriculum should: 

(a) Name its own admissions require- 
ments but of a level comparable to other 
curricula in junior and senior colleges; 

(b) Employ methods of instruction con- 
sistent with its purposes but also consistent 
with collegiate instruction which funda- 
mentally seeks to develop an understanding 
of principles rather than mere manipulative 
trade techniques. 


I have asked Dean Hammond of 
ECPD to meet with the presidents of 
regional associations today and then 
meet with the entire assembly tomor- 
row in order that we can get the right 
answers to some of our questions. I 
would like to say, however, that if by 
this accrediting we become identified 
as something other than what we want 
to be, it is our own fault. As long as 
we do not give ourselves an identity, 
AVA, ECPD, the Army, the Navy, 
and other organizations must give us 
one of their own choosing. 

I propose, therefore, that we should 
make constructive and positive steps 
toward establishing our own identity— 
an identity that may reveal our true 
purposes as something different from, 
rather than more or less than, the 
AVA schools on the one hand and the 
senior colleges on the other. The “two 
year” concept of junior colleges is no 
longer enough. Commissioner Grace 
of Connecticut said in a letter to me 
recently, “Junior colleges must get 
away from a fixed two year concept 
and think instead of needs. These 
needs may require one, three, or five 
years.” We need not all be alike. In 


fact, it may well be that our greatest 
strength lies in our real differences and 
in our flexibility. But we must be 
something and not just everything or 
“something less than.” 

If we can decide what we are, then 
we must work with the public in bring- 
ing about a recognition of our purposes 
and our methods of attaining those 
purposes. We must bring about an 


understanding of the community col- — 


lege, the special college, and terminal 
curricula. Somehow we should assist 
the public in understanding how a 
junior college can offer courses at 
levels ranging from sub-collegiate to 
the graduate school. 

We must find means for obtaining 
recognition by other associations, by 
government agencies, by state legis- 
latures and by the National Congress. 
We must be heard. As long as AVA, 
NEA, the Association of Land Grant 
Colleges, and other associations feel 
they can safely introduce bills into 
Congress without consultation with 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, we must remind ourselves 
that there is a job to be done. 

I have attempted in this paper to be 
as direct and frank as possible. I have 
hoped that by so doing we might more 
quickly approach a discussion of our 
problems. I recognize that in this 
frankness I may have been misunder- 
stood. If so I hope you will give me 
the opportunity of correction. I have 
tried to do two things: (1) To explode 
a few of our mythical differences which 
I fear have clouded the more basic 
problems which we hold with mutual 
interest; (2) to point to the need for 
establishing our own identity through 
a vigorous program of public relations. 
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Answers to the President’s Questions 
REGIONAL ASSOCIATION REPRESENTATIVES 


T THE CONCLUSION of President 

Bethel’s address, What Are 
“These Institutions,’ short responses 
to the questions he raised were given 
by the presidents of the six regional 
associations of junior colleges, or their 
designated representatives where they 
were unable to attend in person. Five 
of these are printed here. The sixth, 
ably presented by Mr. J. B. Young of 
Jones County Junior College, Mis- 
sissippi, on behalf of President L. O. 
Todd of the Southern Association of 
Junior Colleges, is not available in 
written form, hence is not included. 


THE PROBLEM OF NAME 


President Bethel has raised the ques- 
tion this evening, “Must we look to 
others to give us our identity?’ He 
has proposed that “we should make 
constructive and positive steps toward 
establishing our own identity,” as 
higher educational institutions. 

I feel that one of the important prob- 
lems in this respect deals with public 
relations. If we can decide what kind 
of institutions junior colleges are, then 
we must work with the public in bring- 
ing about a recognition of our purposes 
and our methods of attaining those 
purposes. 

There is much confusion in the pub- 
lic mind concerning the names applied 
to these institutions we represent and 
generally refer to as junior colleges. 
To many the name, junior college, 
seems now to be a misnomer. Orig- 
inally, when the function of the junior 
college was solely to offer the first two 
years of work of the senior college, 
this name was quite appropriate and 
adequate. However, since the termi- 


nal function of the junior college has 
become important, many feel that. the 
word “junior” is confusing and mis- 
leading as far as the public is con- 
cerned. Laymen quite often confuse 
“junior college” with “junior high 
school.” Yet we must remember that 
much research, legislation, and many 
publications have identified our insti- 
tutions as junior colleges. We have 
something of value to lose by giving 
up the name junior college. 

Many junior colleges in the Pacific 
Northwest are seriously considering 
this problem of name. This is due 
primarily to the fact that they are in 
the process of developing extensive 
terminal education programs with the 
help of public funds which in most 
cases have been made available only 
recently. 

When we of the Northwest look to 
California for aid in the solution of this 
problem, we find even more confusion. 
There we find junior colleges bearing 
the name city college, community col- 
lege, or just college. Each of these 
names can be defended with some jus- 
tification as far as each community is 
concerned. From a public relations 
standpoint, this situation is detrimental 
to the interests and advancement of the 
junior college movement in California 
and the nation as a whole. This adds 
much to our difficulty in establishing 
our own identity as higher educational 
institutions throughout the country. 

I am not proposing that we aban- 
don the name, junior college, for our 
institutions. I am not championing 
any of the other names that seem to 
be spreading throughout the United 
States. But I do feel that this prob- 
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lem of name should be carefully con- 
sidered by the American Association 
of Junior Colleges. I feel that it is 
important that after careful study and 
consideration a decision on a definite 
name be made at the next national 
convention. 

The determination of a name for our 
institutions is also bound up in the 
problem of the definition of the types 
or kinds of educational service given 
by our colleges. 

The junior colleges of the Pacific 
Northwest seem to be at the crossroads 
with regards to this problem of name. 
We look to the American Association 
as the proper organization to settle 
this problem on a nation wide basis. — 

T. D. SCHINDLER 
President, Northwest Association 
of Junior Colleges 


DEFINE OBJECTIVES FIRST 


Many of us have heard the story 
about the eulogy spoken for a departed 
citizen at a funeral service—“He was 
not always as bad as he could have 
been.” The same can be said about 
“Junior” in “Junior College” when dis- 
cussing “these institutions.” “Junior 
is not always as bad as it could be 
and it may be better than any other 
name we can use.” 

Some of “these institutions” in Cali- 
fornia have substituted “City” for 
“Junior,” and we have a City College; 
others use neither “Junior” nor “City,” 
and we have a College. Reports here 
tonight reveal that the psychological 
discontent aroused by “Junior” is 
widespread. A prescription for this 
situation indicated by our experience 
in California is that we don’t solve 
our problems by using one adjective 
rather than another or by dropping an 
adjective entirely. Furthermore, con- 
tinued overemphasis on this matter 
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may impress our lay public as an ex- 
pression of immaturity and “growing 
up” activities that will delay enthu- 
siastic financial support. It must be 
emphasized also that “these institu- 
tions” have multiple personalities and 
that we have priority obligations to 


identify these characteristics expres- 


sive of personalities. There is much 
evidence to support our recommenda- 
tion that this identification can best 
be made by defining the specific ob- 
jectives for junior colleges. And hav- 
ing arrived at a working agreement on 
objectives, our efforts must be cen- 
tered on securing public and profes- 
sional acceptance and understanding of 
these objectives. (It is a safe assump- 
tion that this “Junior” left to his own 
“growing up” activities will, like so 
many other individual “Juniors,” 
meanwhile develop into a substantial, 
stabilized, and leading citizen of the 
community. ) 

Yesterday on the train nearing 
Chicago, I listened in on a conversa- 
tion in which an unimpressive civilian 
inquired about the age of an impressive 
young major representing the U. S. 
Army Air Forces. Upon learning that 
the age was 25 the unimpressiveness 
of this civilian went to an additional 
low point. The young major, level 
headed, clear-eyed, and forceful, had 
the answer for the situation. He said, 
“Why question and be skeptical about 
our age when we deliver the results?” 
This incident is very suggestive for 
our thinking here tonight. Let us get 
together on a charter of objectives that 
will identify our characteristics and 
multiple personalities. Then will ma- 
turity be revealed and effective re- 
sults demonstrated. 

Another incident experienced on the 
train, Los Angeles to Chicago, has 
meaning at this point. The assistant 
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to the dining car steward came to the 
lounge car to take names of passengers 
waiting for service. He asked for 
names. Said Air Corps Man No. l, 
“Jones.” Said Air Corps Man No. 
2, “Jones.” Said Air Corps Man No. 
3, “Jones.” Said Civilian No. 1, 
“Jones.” Called out the steward with 
a knowing twinkle in his eye “Table 
for four, Mr. Jones and brothers.” 
The table was available immediately. 
Speedy results followed cooperative 
action on a highly motivated common 
objective. Does this indicate for us 
the need for less emphasis on the name 
“Junior” and more emphasis on our 
real educational objective? Answer, 
“Tee ™ 
When “Junior” is viewed in bal- 
anced perspective, when our task of 
identification is completed, when our 
multiple personality is understood by 
lay workers and by professional, and 
our efforts fully coordinated for stu- 
dent welfare, then can we admit with- 
out controversy active members to the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges. Such a membership will carry 
_ forward the expanding program of our 
Association with aggressive strength 
and great vigor. 
Rosco CHANDLER INGALLS 
Representing the California 
Junior College Federation 


JUNIOR COLLEGE—A 
DEFINITION 


A junior college is an institution 
which offers at least one curriculum 
of two years’ duration, admission to 
which requires graduation from high 
school or its equivalent, and graduation 
from which requires a total of at least 
60 semester hours of which at least 24 
are what are usually spoken of as lib- 
eral arts or general courses. 


It may offer other curricula which 
lead to certificates of completion in 
specific fields. It may offer transfer 
curricula alone, or terminal curricula 
alone, or both transfer and terminal 
curricula. It may offer academic or 
liberal arts or general education courses 
alone or a combination of such courses 
and vocational or semi-professional 
courses; but it may not offer voca- 
tional courses alone. It may offer 
individual non-diploma courses for 
adults who will benefit thereby, 
whether those adults are high school 
graduates or not. 

The institution may be organized 
either as a post-high-school two-year 
administrative unit or as a three-year 
or four-year administrative unit which 
includes the last year or the last two 
years of high school and two years 
beyond high school. It may be called 
either secondary or collegiate, depend- 
ing upon local preference. It may be 
either publicly or privately controlled. 


It may be operated either as a non- 


profit or as a proprietary institution. 
THEODORE H. WILSON 
Representing the Junior College 
Council of the Middle States 


GENERAL EDUCATION 


A major indication of the useful- 
ness of the junior colleges and the 
tremendous need which they are meet- 
ing is the great variation in, and flexi- 
bility of, their educational programs. 
With all their differentiation they 
possess, however, a common and es- 
sential element. The purpose of the 
junior colleges is not to give their stu- 
dents merely mastery of, or proficiency 
in, a particular skill, vocation, or semi- 
profession. It is their vital function 
as well to impart knowledge and 
understanding of underlying principles, 
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and of relationships to other fields of 
human thought and endeavor; to pro- 
vide some education for living in addi- 
tion to education for earning a living. 
It is, therefore, the unanimous opinion 
of the heads of the regional associa- 
tions that some central core of gen- 
eral education is, and must be, an in- 
tegral part of every junior college 
curriculum, 

The great variation within our pro- 
grams frequently confuses the general 
public as to our educational purposes. 
This confusion is increased by the 
variety of memberships within our 
Association. It was also, therefore, the 
unanimous judgment of the regional 
heads that our membership require- 
ments should be revised to provide 
only for active membership and for 
associate membership which should be 
definitely limited in time and which 
should be in character probationary to 
active membership only. 

DorotHy M. BELL 
President, New England Junior 
College Council 


“LESS THAN COLLEGE GRADE” 


The presidents of the regional coun- 
cils of the American Association were 
asked to read a copy of President 
Bethel’s address and then make a 
choice as to what subject we would 
prefer to comment upon. My subject 
might be termed comments on the ob- 
jectionable phrase in the Smith- 
Hughes Act, “less than college grade.” 
I know of nothing that has created 
more confusion in the ranks of junior 
colleges, and certainly I know of noth- 


ing that has been a more serious bone 


of contention than this unfortunate 
phrase. 

At the Philadelphia meeting of the 
American Association in 1938, this 


matter was brought to a head in a 
series of resolutions which resulted in 
the appointment of a Vocational Edu- 
cation Committee. The work of this 
committee later became merged with © 
the Terminal Education Study. This 
latter study was subsidized through the 
General Education Board, and, as I 
understand, has completed its work. 
I wouldn’t for a moment detract from 
the importance of the terminal study. 
It has accomplished a great deal and 
given us a body of information, pub- 
lished and otherwise, which is of un- 
questionable value. But I am calling 
on this Association now to get back to 
our first and original “gripe” in this 
matter. The resolutions of the Phila- 
delphia meeting definitely aimed at the 
possible elimination of these four ob- 
jectionable words, “less than college 
grade.” 

As a result of the operation of the 
Smith-Hughes Law, there has been a 
serious division in junior college prac- 
tices. Some have so interpreted the 
law that they claim justification for 
applying the funds of Smith-Hughes 
appropriations to junior college cur- 
ricula. Others have not found it pos- 
sible to do so. In other words, some 
do and some don’t. This reminds me 
of the celebrated story, The Covered 
Wagon. You will recall that the story 
is built about a caravan of immigrants 
moving west, with Oregon as a goal. 
By vote of the householders of the 
caravan, Jesse Wingate was elected 
commander of the group. Will Ban- 
nion, a discredited Army officer, joined 
the group and immediately aroused the 
antagonism of Wingate. This became 
so serious that it was necessary for 
Bannion’s group to separate from Win- 
gate’s caravan and proceed in parallel 
some ten miles away. When this 
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happened Jess Wingate’s division fell 
into immediate disorder. This became 
so serious that it was necessary to in- 
vite Bannion to return and head the 
combined group. A meeting of the 
head men was called, and Jess Win- 
gate’s old friend and neighbor ad- 
dressed him in these words, “Jess, 
leadership is a funny thing. Some has 
it, and some don’t.” Ina like manner, 
the operation of the Smith-Hughes 
Law was a peculiar thing. Some had 
it, and some didn’t, and this created 
immediate division in the ranks of the 
junior colleges. If the junior colleges 
of California received large appropri- 
ations through the Smith-Hughes Law, 
and the junior colleges of Kansas, 
Missouri, Illinois, and the Atlantic 
sections were prevented through the 
wording of the law from realizing the 
same benefits, there is certainly un- 
fairness that makes for disunion. 

Bill S. 619, now pending in the 
United States Senate, provides for the 
essential restatement of the Smith- 
Hughes Act. We have appealed to 
the American Vocational Association 
to recommend the elimination of these 


four objectionable words. With Presi- 
dent Bethel’s permission, I wish to 
quote from his excellent paper read to 
us last evening: 


In its bill S. 619, the American Vocational 
Association defines an area of “less than 
college grade” but at the same time of post- 
high-school level. If this bill passes it will 
finance A.V.A. schools in post-high-school 
activities and it will cause junior colleges to 
either classify themselves as sub-collegiate 
or confine themselves to a higher post-high- 
school level. This in effect would cut off a 
part of post-high-school instruction and place 
it in a separate category to be known as 
sub-collegiate. 


The effect of the operation of such 
an unfortunate limitation is to make all 
vocational work in junior college semi- 
something or other, giving such work a 
separate identity not fully recognized 
as being on a higher level where we 
prefer to place junior college work. 
I am unalterably opposed to any leg- 
islation which will permit the continu- 
ation of this unfortunate wording which 
has caused such confusion in the ranks 
of American junior colleges. 

J. F. WELLEMEYER 
President, North Central Council 
of Junior Colleges 
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Committee Organization of the Association 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON POSTWAR PLANS 


E HEREWITH submit the report of 

the Committee on Postwar 
Plans. The correspondence relative 
to the activities of our Committee by 
Dr. John L. Lounsbury, president of 
the San Bernardino Valley Junior 
College, California, and the accom- 
panying copies of reports made to him 
during the year 1944-45 comprise a 
part of our report. The titles of these 
reports and those responsible for them, 
are as follows: 


1. Adult Education by Dr. L. L. Bethel, 
president of our Association and member of 
the Committee, entitled, Satisfaction of Needs 
in Adult Education. 

2. Veterans’ Guidance by Mr. J. W. 
McDaniel, guidance director, San  Ber- 
nardino Valley Junior College, California, 
member of the Committee, entitled, Junior 
College Guidance for Veterans. 

3. Junior College Finance by C. S. Morris, 
president, San Mateo Junior College, Cali- 


fornia, member of the Committee and acting 


chairman in the absence of Chairman 
Lounsbury.? 


It was soon evident that changed 
conditions have caused the name 
“Committee on Postwar Plans” to be- 
come ill-advised. A review of these 
changed conditions with the accom- 
panying practices in the fields made 
it evident that the fields of activity of 
the Committee were too comprehen- 
sive to be included within the juris- 
diction of the Committee as now con- 
stituted. 

Your Committee is convinced that 


1 Correspondence by Dr. Lounsbury is not 
printed herewith, but is on permanent file 
in the office of the Association. 

2Dr. Bethel’s report on Adult Education 
will be printed in the December issue of the 
Journal. Mr. McDaniel’s report on Veterans’ 
Guidance and a, shortened version of Mr. 
Morris’s report on Junior College Finance 
are printed immediately following this report. 


present circumstances indicate that the 
responsibilities involved are so inti- 
mately associated with the future prog- 
ress of our Association that certain 
major changes in our plans for attack- 
ing our educational researches and 
studies must take place. In our efforts 
to meet these situations and present | 
recommendations to you, we have 
asked ourselves: 

Who are we planning to educate? 

What are our services to be? 

How shall they be done? 

Where shall they be done? 

By whom shall they be done, and 

How shall they be paid for? 

We have answered these questions 
by linking them together through a 
Research Coordinating Committee, and 
then instituting the machinery for a 
search for their specific answers by 
providing for subcommittees, to which 
we suggest some of the areas of in- 
vestigation which may provide the 
answers. It is hoped that by so doing, 
each committee may develop without 
limit the facts, principles, practices 
and philosophies involved, and thus be 
enabled to make vital, correlated con- 
tributions to the practices in this area 
of educational service. 

We are aware of the continuing and 
long-time character of these studies 
and we are also aware of the pressing 
need for the immediate solution of 
some of the questions involved, par- 
ticularly those having to do with the 
educational welfare of returning vet- 
erans and displaced war workers. It 
is our hope that the several committees, 
while addressing themselves to their 
problems as a whole, will place early 
emphasis upon those phases which 
particularly concern us in re-absorb- 
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ing those whose further schooling is 
becoming immediately necessary. 

It is our thought that there is great 
public interest in the field of education 
at this time and that progress reports 
and finished parts of reports, particu- 
larly as they concern veterans and 
war workers, should reach the mem- 
bership and the general public through 
the proper agencies of the Association 
at the earliest possible moment. 


Recommendations 


With these thoughts in our minds, 
we submit the following recommenda- 
tions. 


1. We recommend that a new committee 
be constituted and named the Research Co- 
ordinating Committee, whose membership 
shall be the individual chairmen of the fol- 
lowing special studies committees— 

(a) Guidance and Personnel (In answer 
to the question Who) 

(b) Curriculum Including Adult Educa- 
tion (In answer to the questions What and 
How) 

(c) Physical Properties (In answer to 
the question Where) 

(d) Junior College Teacher Preparation 
(In answer to the question By Whom) 

(e) Administrative and Educational Re- 
lationships (In answer to the question 
How) 

(f) Finance and Legislation. (In answer 
to the question How shall it be paid for) 

The activities and responsibilities of these 
committees are deemed to be so closely in- 
terdependent and so intimately associated 
with the general scheme of the whole junior 
college movement that their coordination 
is essential to their efficient conduct and to 
the completeness of their aggregate results; 
results which, when properly presented to 
our member schools and the public at large, 
will profoundly affect the status of the junior 
colleges and the services they render. 

2. We recommend that the chairman of 
these committees be appointed year by year, 
due consideration being given to the appro- 
priate continuity of service, and that inter- 
est, fitness, and willingness to serve be pri- 
mary considerations, rather than geograph- 
ical or institutional representation, when the 
appointments are made. 

We recommend that each committee be 
given the maximum autonomy within the 
area of its assignment. 

4. We recommend that, upon nomination 


of the respective chairmen, there shall be 
from two to five members appointed by the 
president of the Association to serve on each 
committee. 

5. We recommend that anticipated out- 
lines of studies, progress reports, and all 
final reports by such committees be cleared 
through the Research Coordinating Com- 
mittee and approved by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association before they are 
disseminated to the membership or presented 
to the general public, to the end that they 
may be properly coordinated and be within 
the accepted policies of the Association. 

6. We recommend that the assignments 
to these committees for the year 1945-46 be 
as stated in the outlines immediately follow- 
ing these recommendations. | 

7. We recommend that the Research Co- 
ordinating Committee as hereafter consti- 
tuted shall have the following duties: 

(a) To specify the scope of the studies 
of the committees here named and such 
others as may be assigned to its jurisdiction 
in order to facilitate the needed coordina- 
tion and correlation of the work of the sev- 
eral committees. 

(b) To prepare and submit to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Association a 
budget for the conduct of the work of the 
several committees under its jurisdiction, 
and to propose to the Executive Committee 
of the Association the appropriate committee 
allocations of funds declared available by 
the Executive Committee. 

(c) To serve in an editorial and review- 
ing capacity in matters of policy arising 
in the reports of the several committees, and 
report their recommendations thereon to the 
Executive Committee of the Association. 
_(d) To stimulate an active public rela- 
tions program as an outlet for the results 
of the studies made under their assignment. 

8. We recommend that the chairman of 
the Coordinating Committee be appointed by 
the Executive Committee of the Association. 

9. We recommend that there be an execu- 
tive secretary of the Research Coordinating 
Committee selected by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association, and that important 
considerations in the selection of this secre- 
tary of the Committee be his fitness to 
assist in research activities and in properly 
placing the resulting material before the 
membership and the American public at large. 

10. We recommend that the specific title 
and duties of the secretary to the Research 
Coordinating Committee 
mined by the Executive Committee of the 
Association. 


It is felt by the Committee that this 
set-up will enable the Association to 
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utilize its manpower more effectively 
than should these responsibilities be 
concentrated in the person of a gen- 
eral officer. 


Committee on Guidance and Personnel 


The function of the Committee on 
Student Personnel and Guidance shall 
be to sponsor such studies of objec- 
tives, programs to implement these 
objectives, and procedures for the 
evaluation of these programs, as shall 
from time to time appear to be most 
significant for the continuous improve- 
ment of junior college personnel work. 

It is suggested that the following 
types of concerns of administrators, 
personnel workers, and faculty mem- 
bers are illustrative of the kinds of 
problems which might properly become 
the subject of this Committee’s ac- 
tivities : 

(1) Concerns involving the scope of per- 
sonnel work—Academic or subject matter 
achievement, personal-social adjustments, 
scholastic aptitude, vocational and other in- 
terests, work experience, attitudes and be- 


liefs, etc. ; 
(2) Concerns involving the adaptation of 


the educational program to the needs of - 


the individual—F lexibility or rigidity of the 
total program, extent of individualization of 
educational patterns, extent of remedial ser- 
vices to be made available, extent of inde- 
pendent study opportunities, etc. 

(3) Concerns involving the administrative 
structure and operation of the personnel pro- 
gram—By whom best administered; use of 
trained and untrained faculty in advisory 
programs; use of cumulative records, test 
results, conference techniques; methods of 
exchange of information between officers and 
offices; problems of placement personnel and 
techniques of placement; etc. 

(4) Concerns involving the evaluation of 
the personnel program—Kinds of checks 
available or to be made available for insti- 
tutional self-evaluation; sources and kinds 
of outside evaluation. 

(S) Concerns involving the provision of 
advisory services for returning veterans— 
The Committee is referred to an already 
submitted report entitled, Junior College 
Guidance for Veterans, by J. W. McDaniel, 


printed elsewhere in this issue of the Journal. 


Committee on Curriculum and Adult 
Education 


The functions of the Curriculum 
and Adult Education Committee . 
should be: (1) To report on practises 
and promising suggested practises; 
(2) to conduct investigations and sug- 
gest programs for the improvement of 
instruction for institutions with a wide 
variety of programs. It should en- 
visage an Association composed of col- 
leges serving a wide variety of func- 
tions. The programs of these colleges 
should be thought of as concerned 
with the education of the people of the — 
area: Oncoming youth in preprofes- 
sional education, liberal arts, and ter- 
minal education; returning veterans; 
displaced war workers and other adults. 
The work of the Curriculum Com- 
mittee should be continuous. Some of 
the problems needing further investi- 
gation in this area are: 

The philosophy of education in the various 
curricula 

The nature of the learner in the various 
curricula 

How learning takes place 


Objectives of the various curricula 
A core curriculum from the cultural 


heritage 


Methods, techniques, and procedures in 
instruction (Independent study and tutorial 
service for handicapped and others) _ 

Community surveys 

Curricular organization into areas | 

Surveys of the needs of the learner and 
the needs of society 

Evaluation in terms of the philosophy 
and objectives under which the program is 
set up 

Curricula now needing immediate investi- 
gation are nursing education, flight and 
ground school instruction, and engineering 
terminal education. 


It is further suggested that wide use 
should be made of previous studies and 
attention called to them in the news 
letter or in the Journal. A case in 
point is our excellent report on adult 
education by Dr. Bethel which is a 
part of this report. 
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Committee on Physical Properties 


The lack of accepted standards 
(based upon experience) in architec- 
ture, construction, equipment, utiliza- 
tion, and economical maintenance of 
junior college physical plants, and the 
resulting waste, suggests the need for 
this committee, which should: 


Serve as a clearing house for available 
architectural data. 

Provide information on efficient utiliza- 
tion of plant. 

Furnish information on modern equipment 
and supplies. 

Acquaint junior college administrators 
with availability of government surplus 
property and the conditions under which it 
might be obtained. Assist in developing high 
standards of maintenance. 


To attain objectives similar to those 
enumerated, the committee might con- 
sider the following areas of operation: 


_Principles and types of architectural plan- 
ning 

Community utilization of junior college 
plants 

Current practices in the use of audio- 
visual aids 

Techniques in economical operation and 
maintenance of plant 


Committee on Junior College Teacher 
Preparation 


The area of this committee provides 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges the opportunity to influence 
the development of a program of 
teacher education for junior college 
personnel. This committee should, 
among other things: 


Assist in the determination of those com- 
petences which are unique to junior college 
teaching and administration. 

Cooperate with graduate schools in the 
development of courses aimed to prepare 
specifically for junior college instruction and 
administration. 

Promote a program to recruit able per- 
sonnel for junior college faculties. 

Seek ways and means to promote high pro- 
fessional standards, including consideration 
of adequate salaries, and favorable working 
conditions. 
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Among the specific studies which 
might be made by this committee are: 


‘Methods and techniques for recruiting 
able personnel into the field of junior college 
education 

Evaluation of programs of internship for 


instructors in general and vocational edu- | 


cation at the junior college level 

Analysis of essential differences between 
junior and senior college instruction 

A syllabus on the philosophy and _ back- 
ground of junior colleges 

If the request of the Conference on 
Preparation of Faculty Members for 
Junior Colleges and Technical Insti- 
tutes that the American Council on 
Education appoint a continuing com- 
mittee to work with the graduate 
schools is carried out, and if the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges is asked to recommend members 
for that committee, we would suggest 
that the Executive Committee of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges name the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Teacher Preparation as one 
of its nominees. 


Committee on Administration and 
Educational Relationships 


This committee should develop valu- 
able information concerning such prob- 
lems as: 


(1) Administrative set-ups within the in- 
stitution, involving relationships between 
deans, heads of departments, registrar, 
teachers, student organizations, non-profes- 
sional personnel, etc. 


(2) Relationships with other educational 


institutions, such as accrediting agencies, de- 
partments of admission requirements, ad- 
mission requirements themselves and_ their 
validity, etc. 

(3) Interlocking calendars provided by 
semesters, quarters, summer sessions, etc. 

(4) Methods for meeting problems pre- 
sented by late registrants and part-time 
attendance. 

(5) Problems involved in the case of over- 
lapping educational or administrative juris- 
diction. 

(6) Allocation of. special educational 
services. 
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Committee on Finance and 
Legislation 


Since the areas of finance and leg- 
islation are so closely allied, it is pro- 
posed that this committee be respon- 
sible for studies, investigations and re- 
ports in both fields. It should be the 
responsibility of the committee to 
analyze the financial requirements of 
the junior college area in educational 
services in all their aspects, both pub- 
lic and private, and to outline the 
necessary Federal and state legislation 
to make these programs more effective. 

Suggested topics and fields for in- 
vestigation are: 


(1) Adequacy of state laws authorizing 
junior colleges 
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(2) Methods used in financing capital in- 
vestments involved 

(3) Methods used in financing mainte- 
nance and operation charges 

(4) Institutional or district organization 

(5) Fund raising areas 

(6) State and Federal financial aid 

(7) Continuous study of state and Fed- 
eral legislation that affects junior colleges, 
with a view to instigating and supporting 
favorable legislation and opposing such leg- 
islation as is unfavorable 


The report of C. S. Morris on F1- 
nancing Public Education may be con- 
sulted for other suggestions. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Hurst R. ANDERSON 
A. BLACK 
RicHarpD G. Cox 
Henry W. LITTLEFIELD 
By: 
C. S. Morris, Acting Chairman 
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Junior College Guidance for Veterans 


HE COLLEGE YEAR 1944-45 has 
given the colleges some experience 
with the education of veterans, al- 
though in most instances numbers have 
been small. In dealing with the prob- 
lems of the enrolled veteran, colleges 
have had opportunity to discover needs 
and to formulate procedures. Find- 
ings and plans have been shared. This 
has been a year of conferences and 
papers on veterans. Nationally, papers 
on the veteran have reached the stage 
where extended bibliographies have 
appeared. 

This paper is concerned with the 
formulation of specific guidance pro- 
cedures for the optimal direction of 
veterans in the junior colleges. The 
Committee on Postwar Plans feels that 
a statement of procedures will have 
more direct and specific usefulness at 
this time than any further extension 
of principles or needs. Evidence indi- 
cates that the college year 1945—46 will 
see the real beginning of veterans’ edu- 
cation. The time is at hand when ad- 
ministrators must resolve their inde- 
cision and prepare to execute their 
plans. It is hoped that this statement 
will aid in the checking of such specific 
activities and will excite action. The 
paper begins with certain preliminary 
observations and proceeds to a brief 
outlining of courses of action. 


Problems Anticipated 


(1) It becomes increasingly clear 
that returned veterans will be young 
men in a hurry. In terms of educa- 
tional need, they will be similar to 
students with whom junior colleges 
have had abundant experience. Many 
will want short training for entering 
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business and industry. For these the 
junior colleges must provide terminal 
courses keyed to job needs and end- 
ing in employment. Others will want 
regular lower division education lead- 
ing to professional training in the uni- 
versities. For these the junior colleges 
must provide a rich, cultural, and dis- 
ciplinary experience that will help 
these young men recover the scholar- 
ship and the values essential for pro- 
fessional work. A large group will 
fluctuate between these two. It will 
be composed of young men and women 
with prestige-engendered aspirations 
to professional work, but with interests 
and abilities more in line with what 
we ordinarily think of as semiprofes- 
sional or skilled work. For these 
young people, the junior colleges must 
serve a preparatory and selective func- 
tion. Many of them will be able to 
recover satisfactory scholarship, repair 
deficiencies, and continue fo profes- 
fessional goals. Many others must 
learn that their interests and their 
talents can best serve, and that they 
can become more useful people, by 
developing vocational skills requiring 
less training than full university com- 
pletion. 

(2) One of the special problems in 
the education of veterans will be the 
providing of means whereby those who 
did not complete high school before 
entering military service can obtain 
high school diplomas at optimal rates 
of speed. Our society places a high 
premium on being a high school grad- 
uate, and many young people can be 
motivated to continue their education 
to that point. At the same time, these 
young people will feel that they are too 
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old and too mature to return to the 
high school to complete their work. 
The junior colleges are in a position to 
perform a highly useful service for this 
group. It is a service that will require 


high grade cooperation of all educa- 


tional agencies in any given area. 
Some help in the procedures for ob- 
taining high school diplomas must be 
worked out on statewide, as well as on 
local, bases. A particular aspect of 
this problem is the case of the young 
men and women with so little high 
school work that they can best secure 
high school diplomas by examination. 
The general educational development 
tests of the Armed Forces Institute can 
be of great help with these veterans. 
It may be expected that these tests 
will be increasingly used during the 
coming year. 

(3) Another group of veterans that 
has been appearing and that will prob- 
ably appear in greater numbers with 
a declining labor market will be those 
with no occupational choice. Some of 
these will be high school graduates, 
some will not. For these people the 
junior colleges must supply informa- 
tion about occupations and must give 
experience and self-study that will 
make possible the reaching of voca- 
tional decisions. After such decisions 
have been made, the students must be 
helped in setting up appropriate edu- 
cational plans for achieving selected 
goals. 

(4) It has frequently been observed 
that veterans offer more personal and 
social problems than regular civilian 
students. Being a few years older, 
more of them are interested in mar- 
riage and have problems of family 
relationships. In our university and 
college communities they will have 
housing problems that will require the 


_ help of the college guidance services. 


. among regular students. 
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The inadequacy of the educational 
benefit under the G. I. Bill will neces- 
sitate part-time work for a great many 
veterans. This, in turn, will also re- 
quire guidance services. It is possible 
that disciplinary problems will be more 
frequent among veteran students than 
In all, ‘it 
appears likely that the services of the 
college deans will be in great demand 
during the coming years. 

(5) Limited experience with vet- 
erans during the 1944-45 college term 
indicated clearly that guidance ser- 
vices cannot stop after the veteran has 
been admitted, placed in courses, prop- 
erly housed, and started on the road 
to social adjustment. The mortality 
of veterans during this past year was 
extremely high. It is apparent from 
this mortality that constant exertion 
will be needed to keep veterans in 
their classes. It may be that a regular 
system of supervision of class progress 
will be needed. 

(6) The work of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration in dealing with veterans 
coming under Public Law 16, that is, 
with disabilities of ten per cent or 
greater, suggests both a limitation and 
a possible direction for college guid- 
ance services. It may be assumed 
that the Veterans Administration will 
bear the major responsibility for the 
preliminary guidance of disabled vet- 
erans. The procedures of the Admin- 
istration offer a cue for procedures in 
the colleges in dealing with men who 
come under Public Law 346. In set- 
ting up courses for rehabilitees, the 
Veterans Administration has each man 
go through its Advisement Section, in 


which the man is given certain tests, . 


his entire service record is examined, 
and a proper vocational plan is worked 
out by the veteran and the veteran’s 
counselor. After the vocational goal 
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has been established, the veteran and 
his counselor determine a suitable edu- 
cational program leading to this goal. 
After this, an educational institution is 
selected or some other plan of train- 
ing is devised, and the actual super- 
vision of training is turned over to 
the training officer of the Adminis- 
tration. The much larger number of 
non-disabled veterans have the bene- 
fits of the G. I. Bill of Rights and have 
no supervision of the location or type 
of training that they seek. This, pre- 
sumably, is to be the task of the col- 
leges. If the colleges do not institute 
satisfactory means for controlling the 
education of these young people, it 
may well be expected that some Fed- 
eral agency will be set up to provide 
a service for the non-disabled veteran, 
possibly similar to that provided for 
the disabled veteran. 


Guidance Procedures 


Guidance organization, personnel, 
and specific practices will vary with 
each college. The functions to be per- 
formed, however, are fairly common. 
As a means of checking the adequacy 
of fulfillment of these functions, it is 
useful to think through the steps that 
must be followed. From our experi- 
ence with the 51 veterans enrolled in 
1944-45 at San Bernardino Valley 
Junior College, our educational coun- 
seling contact with over 150 addi- 
tional veterans, and our experience 
with short term training of over 200 
patients in a nearby naval convalescent 
hospital, we have developed a pattern 
of guidance practices that appears to 
be adequate. While the procedures 
listed here are roughly in the order 
followed, it will be understood that this 
order varies in almost every individual 
case and that not every procedure is 
used with each veteran. - 
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Information and Reception 
A. Before reaching the college: 

1. Furnishing information leaflets and 
catalogues to separation centers and pri- 
mary contact stations 

2. Supplying educational and vocational 
information in letters to former students 

3. Maintaining personal contacts with pri- 
mary counseling centers 

4. Giving informational talks to groups 

5. Furnishing information by telephone 

6. Furnishing accreditation information on 
request 
B. In the college: 

1. Informing the veteran about the col- 
lege and its services 

2. Informing the veteran about other edu- 
cational opportunities 

3. Preliminary informing about job op- 
portunities 

4. Informing about veterans’ rights and 
services of other agencies 

5. Informing about housing and public 
services 

6. Determining and recording identity, 
service record, educational and occupational 
plans, and immediate educational interests 

7. Referring to other sources of help 


Choosing an occupational goal 


A. Determining occupational possibilities 

1. Studying the service experience shown 
by the service record 

2. Ascertaining work history 

3. Securing vocational interest history 

4. Securing educational history 

5. Securing self-ratings of abilities, in- 
terests, and opportunities 

6. Testing aptitudes and abilities 

7. Determining handicaps, economic as- 
sets, family occupational status, number of 
dependents, occupational contacts, and re- 
lated factors 
B. Supplying the veteran with occupational | 
information 

1. Information about occupational trends 

2. Information about specific vocations 

3. Information about job requirements 
and training 
C. Helping the veteran think through his 
opportunities and potentialities and reach a 
decision on a satisfactory vocational goal 


Planning an educational program 


1. Supplying information on schools and 
training 

2. Helping the veteran choose a cur- 
riculum 

3. Helping the veteran plan appropriate 
course and work experience sequences for 
the entire period of his training 

4. Planning appropriate repair and re- 
fresher courses 
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5. Helping the veteran apply for ste 
tional benefits 


Registration 


1. Securing transcripts of previous school- 
ing and experience 

2. Using tests and interviews to deter- 
mine appropriate class placement 

3. Making special provision for late reg- 
istration 

4. Making special provision for financing 


fees and other costs of veterans registered — 


under the G. I. Bill of Rights 


Accreditation 


1. Securing all needed records 

2. Checking service record and service 
training with American Council on Educa- 
tion recommendations and other recom- 
mendations 

3. Utilizing the judgment of staff mem- 
bers in instructional departments for ap- 
praising irregular training 

4. Utilizing USAFI tests for appraising 
irregular training 

5. Corresponding with high schools for 
establishing best procedures for completing 
high school graduation requirements 

6. Securing official action of an author- 
ized committee in awarding credit 

7. Interpreting accreditation to the veteran 


Attendance and scholarship control 


1. Making periodic checks on class at- 
tendance and class progress 

2. Interviewing all veteran students to as- 
certain progress and uncover related factors 

3. Establishing individual and group re- 
pair and correctional’ procedures for main- 
taining satisfactory progress 

4. Utilizing program changes and trans- 
fers to other activities as means for pro- 
moting individual growth and maintaining 
institutional standards 


Socialization (personal-social 


1. Utilizing first interview records for 
promoting group contacts for each veteran 

2. Utilizing a veteran-students organiza- 
tion as a means for socialization 

3. Utilizing all college and community re- 
sources for welcoming and socializing vet- 
eran students 

4. Making frequent interview checks on 


each veteran’s satisfaction with campus life 


and devising individual treatment when 
necessary 


Transfer, placement, and follow-up 


1. Giving special attention to determin- 
ing transfer status in advance of completing 
junior college work 
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2. Providing full-time and part-time 
placement for veterans 

3. Making frequent checks on progress of 
transferred and placed veterans to determine 
success of the adjustment and to improve 
the training program 

Research 

1. Making continuous analyses and re- 
ports to instructors of the characteristics 
and needs of veterans 

2. Accumulating and analyzing curricular 
implications and personnel findings 

Making frequent evaluation studies of 

instruments and procedures used 
Coordination with other veterans’ services 


1. Organizing and attending coordination 

meetings with other workers 
Exchanging information 

3. Cross-referral with other counseling 
centers 

4. Joint solution of educational and ac- 
creditation problems between schools in the 
area 


Tests for Use with Veterans 


Tests may be of practical use in 
reaching solutions to several problems. 
Specifically, tests may serve four pur- 
poses: To help determine the desir- 
able educational goal of veterans; to 
help determine a satisfactory voca- 
tional objective; to help determine the 
credit to be given for irregular learn- 
ing experience; to help determine the 
proper level of placement in courses 
for veterans with irregular educational 
experience. 

In selecting tests for use with vet- 
erans, it is important to keep in mind 
that they must have a validity satis- 
factory for individual counseling, that 
they be tests that may be given either 
individually or in groups, and that they 
have norms that are of known com- 
parability. At San Bernardino Valley 
Junior College we have found it useful 
to set up several batteries or assem- 
blies of tests to serve different pur- 
poses in dealing with veterans. Tests 
actually used for these different pur- 
poses are indicated in the list below. 
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It must be kept in mind that there are 
many other tests in the market that 
would serve perhaps equally as well as 
the ones we are using. 


I. First contact tests to be used for deter- 
mining educability and general field of edu- 
cational interest 

1. Pressey-Waller Occupation Orienta- 
tion Inquiry 

2. Thurstone Test of Mental Alertness 

3. Kuder Preference Record. 
II. Tests for helping determine an occu- 
pational objective (these are in addition to 
the above listed tests) 

1. The Ohio State Psychological Exami- 
nation 

2. Bennett Test of Mechanical Compre- 
hension 

3. Strong Vocational Interest Blank 

4. Minnesota Test of Clerical Ability 

5. Willoughby Personality Schedule 
III. Tests for helping determine accredita- 
tion 

1. USAFI General Educational Develop- 
ment tests—high school and college levels 

2. USAFI Special Subject Matter End- 
of-Course tests 
IV. Tests for determining proper class 
placement 

1. Armed Forces Institute Subject Tests 

2. Cooperative Test Service Subject Tests 


Guidance Records Needed 


Adequate records are tools for the 
orderly performance of personnel func- 
tions. In their design, care must be 
exercised to insure that permanent 
records will not need revision and that 
temporary records do not outlive their 
usefulness. It is probable that vet- 


erans’ guidance in any institution will 
require few wholly new forms. 


At 
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San Bernardino Valley Junior College 
we have found need for the aieeetee 
record forms: 


I. Special forms for veterans and service 
personnel : 

1. Information leaflet and referral form 

2. Initial interview form 

3. Counselor’s record form 

4. Credit evaluation and report form 

5. Test report and interpretation form 

6. Form for getting progress and evalu- 
ation reports from teachers 

7. Authorization, receipt and bill forms 
for handling expenses of subsidized veterans 

8. Acknowledgement of referral form 
II. Regular forms used with all students: 

1. Registration, class enrollment, attend- 
ance, and grade report forms 

2. Change-of-class forms 

3. Transparent permanent record card, 
and print paper for grade reports and tran- 
scripts 

4. Placement service forms 

5. Follow-up forms 


Personnel Organization 


It is a truism that listed procedures, 
test batteries, and forms cannot make 
a guidance program. ‘Competent per- 
sonnel for each function is all-impor- 
tant. Yet it is unlikely that colleges 
will be able or will find it desirable to 
employ special personnel for veterans’ 
guidance. Careful study of functions 
that must be performed, allocation of 
responsibilities, and coordination of 
efforts will go far in solving this prob- 
lem that looms now as the most crucial — 
concern of the colleges for at least a 
decade. 
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Financing Public Junior Colleges 


Y AND LARGE it is the responsibility 
B of the citizens of a democracy to 
provide, constantly and increasingly, 
a more informed, more competent and 
more serviceable citizenry, endowed 
with hope, aspiration, faith, and a 
willingness each to do his part in 
making himself, his family, community, 
state, nation, and the world in general 
a better place in which to live as free 
men. Such a program calls for oppor- 
tunity for every American to reach his 
full potential stature. While the re- 
quired program is columnar in char- 
acter, it is like a refinery stand-pipe in 
which certain fundamental processes 
take place at different levels, at each 
of which a useful and necessary product 
is drawn off. At the base is the system 
of elementary schools, followed in turn 
by the secondary schools and our higher 
institutions of learning. While the pur- 
pose of each of these levels is to produce 
the personnel for democracy, each must 
function in its special way. All chil- 
dren, with their varying abilities and 
qualifications, enter the refinery column 
at the bottom, but relatively few of them 
are carried through to the top. Specific 
attention must be given to those who 
are not, for it is they who eventually 
constitute the majority of our citizens 
over 16 years of age, and it is for them 
we must provide the special lateral 
refining processes if we are to make use 
of their potential worth to our social 
structure. 

Generally speaking, the deme 
schools provide the individual with the 
tools of learning, the secondary schools 
provide the basic knowledge which all 
should have, and the colleges and uni- 


versities provide the higher educa- 
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tion and specializations in our educa- 
tional column. These fields correspond 
roughly to the growth and development 
of the individual who passes through 
our schools. They have represented 
society’s effort to educate its children, 
its youth and its adults. Without this 
central stand-pipe core the necessary 
lateral refining processes cannot func- 
tion. They are essentially extensions 
of the same system and are interde- 
pendent with it. 

Increasing significance of extra and 
post high school programs. During the 
years since World War I it has been 
increasingly evident that this lateral or 


subsidiary area of public school service 


has not been properly developed—it is 
the area for which special day and 
evening classes, and the so-called junior 
colleges, trade schools, and technical 
schools, have been organized. These 
and kindred sections of our public and 
proprietary school organizations have 
been organized to prepare better those 
who have never realized their potential 
development in the regular school pro- — 
gram. The students in these schools 
are those who have left the formal 
column of education both early and late. 
They are the potential by-products of 
our educational refinery stand-pipe and 
its lateral developments. 
Characteristics of extra and post high 
school group. This group as a whole 
is characterized by a desire for occupa- 
tional and participational training of a 
later youth or adult nature. Typically 
the members of this group are from 16 
to 35 years of age, are employed or 
desirous of employment for part or full 
time, and ‘wish to use but part of their 
time and energy in educational pursuits. 
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In numbers they far exceed those in the 
normal or formal graded school pro- 
gram, for in addition to those in the 
16 to 35 age scale, every adult, by 
reason of our ever-changing social, 
civic, and occupational life, is a — 
tial participant. 

Demonstrated need for this area in 
education. That this group wants 
schooling has been demonstrated by the 
tremendous growth of our special day 
and evening classes in trades schools, 
night schools, and junior colleges, both 
public and proprietary. That our 
country needs service of this character, 
in addition to what we have done, is 
demonstrated in the unprecedented 
development of the NYA and the CCC 
in peace times, and the ESMWT, 
ASTP, and V-12, in war times by the 
Federal government throughout the 
nation. Unless we are willing to ac- 
cept a federally sponsored system of 
education for this entire area in public 
education, it behooves us to act, and act 
quickly. 

Adjustments necessary. We are par- 
ticularly fortunate in that our program 
in this field has been developing, and 
though disjointed and administratively 
“a headache,” it nevertheless has func- 
tioned with remarkable success so far. 
It devolves upon us to articulate the 
present successful units, and to hasten 
their further development as an integral 
part of the whole educational system, 
and to institute new units only as it be- 
comes obvious that such are needed to 
make the required educational advan- 
tages accessible to the large majority of 
our people without undue hardship in 
travel or expense to the individual. 
This is democracy’s paramount job. 

The similarity of the types of services 
to be rendered makes it reasonable that 
some logical and equitable plan be de- 
vised for financing this entire area of 
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services in our state systems of educa- 
tion, and that this extra or post high 
school education be available in special 
schools, special day and evening classes, 
trades schools, technical institutes, jun- 
ior colleges, and similar institutions 
as a part of each state’s system of free 
public schools. 

Standards. There are four chief 
factors affecting the establishment of 
new junior colleges or other extra or 
post high school institutions, each of 
which should be given full considera- 
tion in any plan for the organization of 
new units. 


1. They should exist in sufficient numbers 
to be accessible to the great majority of 
residents without undue individual expendi- 
ture of time or effort in coming and going 
from home to school. 

2. They should exist only where the en- 
rollment will be sufficient to guarantee an 
adequate breadth of program to meet the 
educational needs and demands of the area 
to be incorporated in the proposed district. 

3. They should have a local assessed valua- 
tion such that the required local tax revenues 
can be obtained without impeding needed 
development of the programs of education in 
the elementary schools and high schools of 
the area involved, without calling upon the 
state for special subsidies other than such as 
may be assigned on an institutional basis. 
Most of the junior colleges now in existence 
which are too small to render full programs 
are those in sparsely populated areas. Since 
transportation costs: also account in part for 
the heavy financial burden carried by rural 
elementary and high school districts, it is 
suggested that transportation costs be as- 
sumed largely by the states. This would be 
a particularly apt form of subsidy, in that it 
would tend to increase the size of smaller 
districts and at the same time increase atten- 
dance. Furthermore, the problem of making 
an adequate educational program available to 
all the residents of the state should not be left 
to the local districts alone. Transportation 
to and from school has been, and will always 
be, a major factor in equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity. 

4. They should be established ih relation to 
existing agencies, and should be so restricted 
in number as not to detract from the efficiency 
of each other, either between districts or 
within districts. 


These schools should be an integral 
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part of our free public school system. 
Though in general their services are of 
upper secondary character, they are 
concerned with rendering those educa- 
tional services which are needed and 
desired by older youth and adults, 
irrespective of prior schooling and ex- 
perience. This is the area of the for- 
gotten man in our systems of graded 
schools and colleges. 

Services are both graded and un- 
graded. The services, therefore, will 
not deal alone with subject matter, 
skills, etc., of specific grades, but with 
the entire range of interests and abili- 
ties, from elementary material to ad- 
vanced science, philosophy, and ethics. 

New methods of measuring these 


“services are necessary. If we accept 


the general principle that these services 
in these schools are an obligation upon 
society, we must devise ways and means 
for measuring them so that they may be 
paid for in terms of the quantity, of an 
acceptable character, which has been 
rendered. 

Instructional hours must conform to 
available time of registrants. The 
schools will be called upon to carry on 
this program at varying hours of the 
day or night, on varying days of the 
seven-day week, for varying months of 
the year. They must be open and 
ready to serve during hours, days, 
weeks, and months which will dovetail 
with employment and otherwise occu- 
pied hours of the individuals who 
desire to attend. There can be no re- 
strictions of wide application by which 
only certain hours, days, and months 
can be used for rendering school ser- 
vices. 

Such a situation invalidates the pres- 
ent method of measuring school services 
in terms of average daily attendance, 
based on a school day of so many hours 


_ for so many days in the year known as 
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the school-year, or any other more or 
less inaccurate unit of measurement 
of school services. 

The clock hour as a unit of measure- 
ment. It would seem then, that the 
commonly recognized unit for measur- 
ing personal service, the clock hour, 
should be declared the unit of atten- 
dance and that an hour under the 
supervision of certificated teaching per- 
sonnel should be counted as an hour of 
attendance in estimating the amounts 
due from the several sources on ac- 
count of the service rendered in 
properly authorized educational ser- 
vices. | 

Financial support an obligation of 
community, state and nation. Since the 
justification for free public education 
lies in its value to the community, state, 
and nation, its cost must be fairly 
allocated among these political entities. 

1. The local community must have 
adequate wealth. The present sub- 
division of the costs places too heavy a 
burden on the local community or the 
individual (tuition and fees) and causes 
a situation of undue inequality of edu- 
cational opportunity. Individual dis- 
tricts should have sufficient assessable 
wealth to provide annually the dis- 
trict’s share of $225 to $300 for each . 
annual full-time student, plus the share 
of the capital costs and debt services. 
In this connection it is worth noting 
that a one cent tax levy on $100,000 of 
assessable wealth produces but $1000, 
enough for but three or four students. 

2. State subventions are necessary. 
In general the contributions by the 
states should be materially increased. 
These should be of at least two and 
probably four types, as follows: 

a. An_ institutional appropriation, regard- 
less of the size of the school, of $5000 or more 
to assist the district in its non-instructional 


overhead costs such as administration, coun- 
selling, testing programs, and record keeping. 
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b. A state subsidy in terms of amounts of 
authorized teaching services rendered during 
the year. Seventeen cents per hour is the 
equivalent of about one-half of the average 
cost for a full-time student for a year, if 525 
hours is regarded as a year of instruction. 

c. A subsidy (state or Federal, or both) to 
participate in the costs of the capital invest- 
ments involved. 

d. A state subsidy for the transportation 
program as a means of aiding areas with 
sparse population to gather together adequate 
numbers of students so that educational ser- 
vices of sufficient breadth can be offered 
within reasonable economic efficiency. 


3. Federal assistance is necessary 
for, equalizing the financial burdens as 
between the several states as well as for 
fostering certain types of training which 
our national policy and welfare indicate 
desirable. The present provisions for 
Federal support of such special fields of 
education as those coming under the 
Smith-Hughes and George Deen Acts 
are typical. To these may well be 
added a provision for the Federal sup- 
port of whatever part of the anticipated 
compulsory military training program 
this segment of the public schools may 
be called upon to conduct. 

As indicated above, Federal funds 
might well be sought to alleviate the 
heavy capital investment burdens. 
Such funds should be available on a 
matching basis. To house and provide 
physical facilities for an adequate pro- 
gram 1s too heavy a financial burden for 
many communities in which increased 
facilities should be developed. 

All Federal funds should be allocated 
to the states’ department of education 
for re-allocation in terms of the needs 
as determined by the states. 

The state should participate in regu- 
lation of location of institutions and 
parcel out the areas to be included in 
such districts. The program should 
not be allowed just to “grow like 
Topsy.” Unregulated development of 
new institutions will result in needless 
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duplication and curtailment of existing 
services. Educational need rather than 
community enthusiasm should deter- 
mine the distribution of these services 
in the state. 

The state should regulate the locale 
of specializations. Likewise, instead of 
all institutions endeavoring to offer all 
programs, provision should be made for 
out-of-district attendance upon classes 
of highly specialized character, with the 
district of attendance to be properly re- 
imbursed by the district of residence for 
the services rendered. 

These services are not the problem of 
every high school. Just as the upward 
and lateral extension of the elementary 
school program has been accomplished 
through high schools which serve 
several elementary school districts, so 
should community institutions be de- 
veloped to serve the upward and lateral 
extension requirements of groups of 
high schools. It is unnecesary and un- 
wise for each high school to try to pro- 
vide for such services. 

These services are not a senior col- 
lege or university problem. By and 
large the senior colleges and univer- 
sities are not sufficiently available for 
the types of students involved. The 
unclassified character of the student 
personnel would disrupt the processes 
of higher learning for which the senior 
colleges and universities should and 
do exist. The senior colleges and uni- 
versities can help with local personnel 
and with such courses, subjects, etc., 
as can properly be cared for by 
correspondence or extension courses, 
particularly those of a_ professional 
character. 

Transportation and housing. The 
effectiveness and economy of this pro- 
gram will be in direct proportion to 
the accessibility of institutions large 
enough to offer broad programs. Both 
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high unit costs and limitations in offer- 
ings are the unavoidable accompani- 
ments of small institutions with limited 
enrollments. Transportation and hous- 
ing facilities will enable sparsely settled 
areas to have satisfactory community 
school services in centrally located trade 
or communication centers. 

The possible extent of the program. 
In California during the decade of 1931 
to 1941 the junior colleges alone in- 
creased their unit pupil services from 
approximately 15,120 to 39,115 or 
about two and one-half times. The 
unit cost has not been far from $200. 
Should the decade ending in 1951 see 
another such expansion, there will be 
nearly 100,000 annual units of atten- 
dance which will cost nearly $20,000,- 
000 in the year 1951. 

Some 15 years ago there was a 
capital investment of nearly $1,000 for 
each annual unit of attendance. Even 
though this amount be reduced to $500 
through use of facilities for more hours, 
days and months of the year, the capital 
investment involved will approach $50,- 
000,000 for this type of school alone. 

Planning necessary. Comprehensive 
studies should be made immediately to 
determine sound financial provisions for 
this fast-growing function of our educa- 
tional system. It is not enough for us 
to tinker with our present public school 
financing plans. Because of ‘the close 
interrelation of the several levels and 
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types of schools, there should be in each 
state a professional commission charged 
with the responsibility of developing a 
plan for financing its public schools. In 
turn, this commission should articulate 
with a master study group whose rer 
sponsibility should be to determine the 
economic worth of a particular state in 
terms of its assets and liabilities, to the 
end that the state’s available public 
monies may be expended in terms of 
demonstrated needs. 

_ Particular attention is directed to the 
above paragraph for the reason that it 
calls to mind that any program adopted 
at present will serve only to further com- 
plicate present difficulties unless plans 
call for unification of existing elements 
in the educational program rather than 
for further subdivision. 

Strong professional state depart- 
ments of education necessary. The 
office of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction or Director of Edu- 
cation, or whatever the title may be, 
should be not an exalted clerkship, but 
rather an office of dynamic leadership 
of a function of the state coordinate 
with its government. The State Su- 
perintendent should be empowered to 
surround himself with a_ personnel 
adequate in number and abilities to 
guarantee the citizens of the state that 
the state persists for their service, and 
not that they exist for the state, for this 
is our American ideal and way of life. 
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Blueprint for the Future 
REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


T the final general session of the 
Chicago Conference, the plan for 
future development of Association ac- 
tivities which the Executive Committee 
had worked out and unanimously 
agreed upon was presented to the en- 
tire group, for their reaction. Dr. 
Lawrence L. Bethel, President of the 
Association, and Dr. Jesse P. Bogue, 
Chairman of the Screening Committee 
responsible for recommending to the 
Executive Committee the applicants 
best fitted for the position of Execu- 
tive Secretary, presented the plan on 
behalf of the Executive Committee. 


Statement by President Bethel 


The Executive Committee of the 
Association came to this meeting in 
Chicago with full realization of im- 
mediate demands for attack upon sev- 
eral major problems. These prob- 
lems have originated from many causes, 
some of which are peculiarities of the 
times and others of which are inevi- 
table in the natural growth of the 
Association. 

We are facing a period of postwar 
which will place upon all education 
unprecedented responsibility and op- 
portunity. It is predicted that this 
condition will be felt more by junior 
colleges than by any other type of in- 
stitution. The American Association 
of Junior Colleges, therefore, must 
prepare itself at once with an operat- 
ing organization sufficient to meet ex- 
panding activity. The Executive Com- 
mittee has attempted to analyze the 
functions within this expansion in 
preparation for the most logical and 
effective operation of them. 


In the face of our expanding activity 
we have been called upon to grapple 
with the problems of electing a new 
Executive Secretary. Mrs. Winifred 
Long, as you know, was appointed 
Acting Secretary pending a meeting 
of the Committee. The Committee is 
most enthusiastic about the superb 
way in which she has performed the 
functions of her office in this interim 
without loss in the continuity of effec- 
tiveness in the complicated maze of 
relationships of the Association office. 

Some time prior to this Chicago 
Committee Conference I appointed a 
screening committee with responsibil- 
ity for recommending to the Executive 
Committee the applicants best fitted 
for the position of Executive Secre- 
tary. Their preliminary study and 
deliberation have been of special value 
to the Executive Committee in its 
discussions of the last three days. I 
would like to add at this time that, 
although our discussions have been 
somewhat prolonged, every vote of the 
Committee has been unanimous on the 
first ballot. I have never attended a 
conference which instituted so many 
changes with such complete harmony. 

I now call upon Dr. Jesse Bogue, 
chairman of the screening committee, 
to present to you the action of the 
Executive Committee regarding or- 
ganization and the appointment of the 
Executive Secretary. 


Statement by Dr. Bogue 


It has been of singular interest to 
many of us at this meeting that 
three committees working indepen- 
dently should have arrived at approxi- 
mately the same conclusions. 
126 
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Committee on the Constitution, the 
Committee on Postwar Plans, and the 
Executive Committee working in con- 
junction with us who were appointed 
as a Screening Committee have all 
reached about the same convictions 
regarding the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. These three Com- 
mittees have worked independently 
with practically no liaison between 
them. 

It appears that the first conviction 
which we have is that the tremendous 
latent resources of the Association in 
all parts of the United States should 
be set in motion for the best interests 
of the Association. Because the Ex- 
ecutive Committee is convinced that 
this is a sound position, it has been 
decided to place many of the functions 
formerly performed by the central 
office in Washington in the hands of 
various committees with funds pro- 
vided for their activities insofar as 
possible. These committees will in- 
clude a Committee on Guidance, Com- 
mittee on Curriculum, Committee on 
Legislation and Finance, Committee on 
Preparation of Instructors, Committee 
on Administrative Problems, Com- 
mittee on Research and Coordination 
of Committee Activities, and a Board 
of Speakers to do much field work. 

Your Screening Committee met with 
Dr. Tyler, Dean of the School of Edu- 
cation of the University of Chicago, 
and received from him the following 
proposition : 

Confirming the conversation with your 
committee last evening, may I say that I 
have conferred with Chancellor Hutchins 
regarding the possible contribution of the 
University of icago to the Association. 

The University has great interest in 
Junior Colleges and in their continued de- 
velopment. The University is willing to 


make its resources available to the Junior 
Colleges and to the Association. The re- 


sources which might be of value to you in- 
Clude fa graduate 


culty personnel, help from 
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students in the study of important educa- 
tional problems, space, editorial assistance 
and the like. Such a contribution should 
not only be helpful to the Association but 
it should also be of value to the University 
in providing opportunities for its staff and 
students to work on important educational 
problems. 

Specifically, we are prepared to allocate 
at no cost to the Association, time of faculty 
members and of other full-time staff mem- 
bers, and housing. We are also prepared to 
make some cash contributions to the research 
program of the Association. 

I would suggest as a method of operation 
that representatives of the Association work 
out with Mr. Koos, as representative of the 
University, an agreement regarding his re- 
lationships to the Association and a budget 
for the research and publication program. 
We are prepared to contribute at least one- 
fourth of the total budget in the form of ser- 
vice, housing and cash. 

hope very much that we can work out 
a program in which the University can assist 
you in the further development of effective 
Junior College association. 


The Executive Committee has de- 
cided to accept with thanks the gen- 
erous offer of the University of Chi- 
cago. It will be the plan of the Asso- 
ciation, we hope, to utilize the splen- 
didly equipped research facilities of 
various other universities throughout 
the United States as well as those of 
the University of Chicago. 

The general plan which has been 
adopted, therefore, contemplates the 
continuation of the most essential func- 
tions of the central office in Washing- 
ton under the direction of Mrs. Long. 
The research and editorial work for 
the next two years, beginning as soon 
as practical, will be done at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Various functions 
formerly carried out in Washington 
will be made the responsibility of the 
committees which have been named. 
We believe that this plan will work 
to the advantage of the Association. 


The Plan 


In summary, here is the plan, as 
unanimously adopted by the Executive 
Committee, and read by Dr. Bogue to 
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the General Session. It is in two 
parts; first, a general over-all plan, 
and, second, a resolution concerning 
the proposal of the University of 
Chicago. 

Over-all Plan 


1. Under existing circumstances, continue 
the Washington office. 

2. Continue Mrs. Long as Acting Execu- 
tive Secretary with all the duties assigned 
by the Constitution, but relieving her as soon 
as possible of the research work and the 
editorship of the Junior College Journal. 

3. Utilize the talent of many more mem- 
bers of the Association, increase the inter- 
est in many areas, reduce the cost of the 
headquarters office by not electing an Execu- 
tive Secretary at present and thereby make 
available funds for expanding the work of 
the Association through the following 
channels: (a) A Committee on Guidance; 
(b) a Committee on Curriculum; (c) a 
Committee on Legislation and Finance; (d) 
a Committee on Teacher Education; (e) a 
Committee on Administrative Problems, such 
as Building Programs, Utilization of Plant, 
etc.; (f£) a Committee on Research and 
Coordination of Committee Activities with 
the Vice-president as chairman; (g) a Board 
of Speakers to do much field work. 

4. Utilize the resources of some of our 
great universities by arranging to have one 
at a time carry on research projects and 
perhaps editorial work for the Association. 

5. Develop the Junior College Journal into 
a professional quarterly publication with 
each issue emphasizing some one project or 
problem. 

6. Keep the members informed through a 
published by the Washington 
office. 

7. Make the annual meeting available to 
the largest possible number of members by 
holding the next three annual meetings at 
a central point in the Middle West—the first 
to be held in conformity with O.D.T. regu- 
lations, at Chicago. 


Resolution 


Whereas, it is the consensus of the Execu- 
tive Committee that the AAJC will greatly 
benefit by and therefore should utilize the 
resources of our great universities for re- 
search projects and perhaps for editorial 
work carried on under policies determined 
in advance by the Executive Committee; 

Whereas, the Committee appreciates the 
generosity of five well known institutions 
in tendering formal or informal proposals 
for rendering such services; 
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Whereas, the Committee believes that the 
Association should not be permanently com- 
mitted to any one university but should be 
free to avail itself of the research services 
of various institutions which are doing or in 
the future may do outstanding work in the 
field of junior college education, thereby 
assuring the Association of a continuing 
development of vital and fresh points of 
view toward research into the basic prob- 
lems of the junior colleges without at any 
time aligning the Association with 
philosophy of education of any institution; 

And whereas, the Committee believes that 
the proposal of the University of Chicago 
offers the Association the greatest benefits 
at the present time; 

Therefore, be it resolved that the Execu- 
tive Committee accept the following gen- 
erous proposal of the University of Chicago 
for a period of two years, commencing not 
later than the early fall of 1945: 

1. The free services of its professor of 
education whose major interest is junior 
college education; 

2. Free clerical services unless additional 
personnel must be employed; 

3. Free office and storage space; 

4. Free editorial services; 

5. Printing costs at the rate regularly 
charged the University of Chicago itself; 

6. A cash contribution toward the budget 
of the Association. 

It is understood further, that Dr. Koos 
would be the faculty member available until 
his retirement in September, 1946; that the 
Executive Committee has the privilege of 
suggesting and approving his successor; 
that if his successor is appointed before Dr. 
Koos retires, both men will be available for 
Association research and editorial purposes. 


Action of General Session 


After the presentation of this for- 
mally adopted plan of the Executive 
Committee, various members of the 
general group spoke of it as forward 
looking, reinvigorating, “getting out 
to the grassroots of the Association,” 
and to be heartily approved. The fol- 
lowing motion was then unanimously 
adopted by the General Session: “We 
here present go on record as express- 
ing our appreciation for the fine work 
that has been done by the Executive 
Committee in evolving and adopting 
this general plan for the Association.” 


Other Reports 


THE NEW CONSTITUTION 


HE Committee for the Revision of 

the Constitution of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges met at 
Chicago for three days—July 24, 25, 
and 26, 1945. During that time it 
developed a draft of the new Constitu- 
tion. The new instrument, as it has 
taken shape, is more liberal in many 
ways that the old one; yet we feel it 
includes every item necessary for the 
success of the Association. The by- 
laws will make up approximately two- 
thirds of the whole document, and we 
are hopeful that this plan of organiza- 
tion will make the document more flex- 
ible and thus more adaptable to the 
changing conditions, difficult to fore- 
see, which inevitably develop as years 
go by. 

We will continue during the coming 
months to refine the draft we have 
drawn up, and a copy will be mailed 
to each member institution at least 
thirty days prior to the next annual 
meeting of the Association. Many 
who have seen the new draft have de- 
clared it to be all that the Association 
needs. The committee is still work- 
ing, however, and putting forth every 
effort to make it acceptable to all. 

James L. BEcK 
Chairman, Committee on 
Revision of the Constitution 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The following resolution was unan- 
imously adopted by the Executive 
Committee, and was presented by Mr. 
Dixon of that Committee to the Gen- 


eral Sessions for their approval, which 


was unanimously given. 


Whereas this assembly endorses the objec- 
tives as set forth in Senate Bill 619, and 


Whereas S. 619 makes provision only 
for vocational education “of less than col- 
lege grade,” and 

Whereas S. 619 contains certain question- 
able administrative provisions, and 

Whereas the need for college vocational 
education is of notable importance in any 
total program of vocational education: 

Be it resolved that the Legislative Com- 
mittee of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges seek to bring about in S. 
619 a reasonable recognition of college voca- 
tional education as defined in the attached 
proposal and a reasonable acknowledgment 
of administrative provisions as contained in 
the attached proposal. Be it further re- 
solved that if such attempts prove imprac- 
ticable or impossible, the Legislative Com- 
mittee is instructed to introduce this attached 
proposal into the fall session of the national 


— as a separate bill supplemen 
o S. 619. “and 


ASSOCIATION FINANCES 


Dr. Theodore H. Wilson, chairman 
of the Association’s Finance Com- 
mittee, explained the fiscal policies 
which have been followed by the Asso- 
ciation during the past two and a half 
years, and complimented the Wash- 
ington office on strictly living up to 
those policies. He pointed out that 
the cash on hand as of January 1, 
1943, was only $135 whereas the cash 
on hand as of January 1, 1945, was 
$3,508. He congratulated those junior 
colleges which had contributed $3,349 
for the liquidation of the Association’s 
indebtedness in 1943. He expressed 
his belief that despite additional ex- 
penses incident to the resignation of 
Dr. Eells as Executive Secretary and 
the allocation of travel allowances to 
the President, the Executive Com- 
mittee, and other committees, the cash 
on hand as of January 1, 1946, should 
be approximately $3,000. Dr. Wilson 
concluded by voicing his confidence in 
the financial ability of the Association 
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to face the future with high hopes and 
a program of expansion. 


NURSING EDUCATION 


The heads of the regional associa- 
tions and their representatives met in 
all-day conference with representatives 
from the fields of nursing education, 
headed by Miss Hawkinson. The 
nursing representatives sought the help 
of the junior colleges in building up 
standards of educational requirements 
for students going into the nursing 
field. Of their 1300 schools of nursing 
at present somewhat less than 300 are 
on the college level. Nevertheless, the 
field of nursing is moving slowly in 
the latter direction and making the 
schools of nursing more and more on 
a professional level, particularly as 
differentiation grows between the pro- 
fessional and the vocational nurses. 

In 1937 the National League of 
Nursing went on record as regarding 
two years of education beyond high 
school as essential to nursing educa- 
tion. As the critical needs of the war 
emergency ease, leaders in nursing 
education hope that we will counsel our 
interested students to prepare for en- 
tering the professional fields. They 


feel that such a program is highly de- 
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sirable because it gives prospective 
nurses two years of cultured maturity. 
Breadth of interest in those two years 
rather than a maximum in science 
courses is preferable, for experience 
shows that range of interest, even to 
the extent of majors in unrelated fields, 
enables the nurse to understand and 
fulfill her functions in society. The 
representatives expressed themselves 
as feeling that a two-year program of 
general education in the junior college 
has the advantage of being a completed 
unit as compared with two years from 
a four-year program. As a result of 
the conference a series of conferences 
are being planned to take place this 
year between representatives from 
nursing education and the junior col- 
lege regional associations. Miss Haw- 
kinson and her committee will take the 
initiative in making contacts with 
regional officers. 

The meeting was exceedingly cordial 
and helpful. It is hoped that these 
conferences and the development of a 
closer relationship between the junior 
colleges and the field of nursing edu- 
cation will prove mutually beneficial. 


DorotHy M. BELL 
For the Regional Assoctation 
Representatives 
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Reports and Discussion 


PETROLEUM SCIENCE 


Petroleum Science and Analysis is 
the latest course to be offered by the 
Coffeyville Junior College, Kansas, for 
the purpose of training students in 
the technical phases of oil refining. 
Coffeyville, situated as it is within the 
mid-continent petroleum producing 
area, is a logical center for such sci- 
entific instruction. We feel that the 
new course will be especially desirable 
for students in the postwar period. 

The class is set up on the basis of 
five hours of credit, with three hours 
of lecture and two-hour laboratory 
periods, and is planned to give the 
student an opportunity to become 
familiar with the technical phases of 
petroleum analysis. Since the course 
is organized on a terminal basis, stu- 
dents looking toward refinery labora- 
tory employment will find the work 
particularly usable. 

The college has the latest type of lab- 
oratory equipment available. 
the materials are a gravity apparatus 
for the determination of gravity of 
petroleum products, electrical equip- 
ment for determining the Cleveland 
Open-Cup flash and fire tests, and the 
latest type apparatus with automatic 
bath for kinematic determinations and 
viscosity index evaluations of lubri- 
cants. 

Students will become acquainted 
with the pour-testing of petroleum 
through the use of apparatus approved 
by the American Society of Testing 
Materials and will be given compre- 
hensive instruction in determining the 
carbon residue of petroleum lubricants. 
In addition, they will become familiar 


Among 


with the Engler viscometer for deter- 
mining the Engler viscosity of motor 
oil. 

Actual distillation of gasoline, 
naphtha, kerosene, diesel fuel, and sim- 
ilar petroleum products will be taught 
in the course. To carry on this work 
modern petroleum diesel apparatus has 
been bought. As a result of the scope 
of instruction to be given, students will. 
be well grounded on basic testing and 
analysis principles. 

The equipment thus bought by the 
Coffeyville Junior College is for all 
practical purposes a complete set of 
petroleum testing apparatus and should 
make this new course one of the best 
to be offered in the area. It is known 
that petroleum analysis instruction will 
assist very definitely with the refining 
industry located in this section of the 
country. 

Kart M. Witson, Dean 
Coffeyville Junior College 
Coffeyville, Kansas 


ALABAMA SURVEY 


The survey of public education in 
Alabama, authorized by the State Leg- 
islature in 1943 and carried on with the 
assistance of the American Council on 
Education, has now been completed. 
The report of the Survey Commission, 
entitled “Public Education in Ala- 
bama,” contains the following recom- 
mendations regarding the establishment 
of public junior colleges in the state: 

Alabama has developed no public junior 
colleges under either state or local control. 
The junior college movement has been one 


of the outstanding developments of American 
secondary and higher education during the 


past 3 decades. In some states, institutions 
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on this level have been established unwisely 
and in far too great a number. In general, 
however, it is agreed that where elementary 
and secondary education is maintained at a 
satisfactory level, where the population group 
is large enough, and where the tax base is 
satisfactory, the junior college program is a 
desirable extension of the public-school ser- 
vice. The survey staff believes that the 
junior college should come as the develop- 
ment of a local school system, rather than 
as a branch of a degree-granting institution. 

The staff recommends that legislation be 
enacted permitting local school units to ex- 
tend their programs into the thirteenth and 
fourteenth grades, but only where such a 
development is approved by the State Board 
of Education. The State Board of Education 
should specify definite restrictions based upon 
the amount of population, the annual number 
of high-school graduates in the area to be 
served, existing public and private educa- 
tional facilities, the tax base necessary for 
local support, and the quality of educational 
service to be maintained at the elementary 
and high-school levels. It is reasonable for 
such restrictions to be enforced through the 
State Board of. Education, which has long 
administered similar restrictions as to the 
maintenance of high schools. Financial as- 
sistance from state sources for local junior 
colleges should be delayed until such time 
as the general program of elementary and 
secondary education throughout the state 
reaches a satisfactory level. 


IOWA CONFERENCE 


On August 2, at the request of the 
administrators of the Iowa public junior 
colleges, a meeting was called at Iowa 
City by J. P. Street, director of public 
junior colleges for the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. Twelve 
colleges were represented. War years 
were lean years for Iowa public junior 
colleges, and out of 27 in operation be- 
fore the war only 12 were open last 
year. However, with the end of the 
war three of the closed colleges re- 
opened in September. Others will re- 
open next year. As most of our private 
junior colleges are women’s institu- 
tions, their enrollments were not so 
seriously curtailed by the war. 

The two featured speakers at the 
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August conference were Dr. Wayland 
Osborn, executive secretary of the State 
Board of Educational Examiners, and 
Dr. Marshall R. Beard, registrar at 


_ Iowa State Teachers College and mem- 


ber of the Iowa College and Secondary 
School Relations Committee. 

Dr. Osborn spoke on the need for 
teacher training in junior colleges. The 
supply of elementary teachers in Iowa, 
especially for the rural schools, is a 
matter of serious concern for Iowa edu- 
cators, since the last General Assembly, 
backed by all educational forces of the 
state, enacted a new certificate law pro- 
viding for the abolition of the issuance 
of uniform county certificates in Sep- 
tember 1946 and of high school normal 
training certificates in September 1948. 
Dr. Osborn strongly urged all well 
equipped junior colleges to qualify for 
offering courses leading to the two-year 
standard elementary certificate. 

Dr. Beard spoke on implications of 
the G. I. Bill for junior colleges, and 
ways the junior colleges can adapt their 
programs to the needs of the returning 
war veterans. He also spoke on how 
to determine a student’s fitness for 
doing college work by a series of tests 
which will assist in evaluating his war 
experience. He offered the facilities 
of the State Teachers College for test- 
ing to the junior colleges. 

After the talks, a general discussion 
of the topics was held. At the close of 
the meeting officers were elected for the 
current year as follows: President, 
Dean T. C. Ruggles, Centeryille Jun- 
ior College; Vice-president, Dean E. 
E. Brand, Ellsworth Junior College; 
Secretary, Dean E. T. Carlstedt, 


Bloomfield Junior College. 

J. P. STREET 
State Department of Public Instruction 
Iowa City, Iowa 


Junior College World 


President Dorothy M. Bell, Bradford Junior College, Editor 


ALASKA JUNIOR COLLEGE 


According to a statement in The 
Church Times, the first junior college 
in Alaska will be started soon, with the 
erection of a $60,000 administration 
building, the first of several buildings 
to be erected during the next few years. 
The college will be a project of the 
Presbyterian Board of National Mis- 
sions, and will serve Indian students 
who are unable to leave Alaska for 
a college education. 


SPECIAL GRADUATE PROGRAM 


The University of Texas has de- 
veloped a graduate program designed 
to give specialized training to instruc- 
tors and administrators in the junior 
college field. The program, which 
leads to the Master’s and Doctor’s de- 
grees, will stress the basic functions of 
the junior college, including the offer- 
ing of pre-professional curricula, ter- 
minal curricula, and late afternoon and 
evening classes, and will provide train- 
ing in guidance and counselling. It 
is hoped that the new program will 
help to meet the growing need for 
trained professional junior college staff 
personnel. 


“WHAT SHALL I TAKE?” 


“What do you study in Sociology ?” 
“Did you really like Masterpieces?” 
To answer students’ questions such as 
these Stephens College, Missouri, is 
preparing a prospectus of courses to 
be written in a form which students 
will understand and will read. This 
will supplement the more “profes- 
sional” catalogue descriptions. In 


_ order to secure the desired result, in- 


structors have asked students in their 
courses to write descriptions of the 
course in question and submit them 
for class approval. The statements - 
will be edited for accuracy and read- 
ability. If necessary, completeness 
will be sacrificed for the sake of clear- 
ness and “reader interest.” Reports 
are to include information about con- 
tent, materials, and methods, including 
any “outside” requirements, which 
would be useful to students in making 
course selections. 


GIFT PROVIDES NEW LIBRARY 


Through a gift from Mr. B. A. 
Crisman, prominent business man of 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, and a bequest 
of the late Mr. Oscar A. Crisman, of 
the same city, money has been pro- 
vided and plans have been perfected 
for the construction of the Crisman 
Memorial Library at David Lipscomb 
College, Tennessee, at a cost of ap- 
proximately $70,000. The new library 
will eventually house between 125,000 
and 150,000 volumes, with adequate 
space for reading rooms, training 
rooms, and offices. The building will 
be approximately 100 feet by 50 feet, 
with two stories and full basement. 
A special fund of $20,000 has been 
provided for purchase of books and 
equipment. A library committee, rep- 
resenting all departments of the col- 
lege, is already at work selecting books, 
and purchases have begun. 


COLBY REVISES LIBERAL ARTS 


Colby Junior College, New Hamp- 
shire, has made a complete revision of 
its liberal arts curriculum. The new 
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program demands that 60 per cent of 
the student’s two years of work must be 
taken in five specified fields of human 
knowledge, these in addition to required 
courses in physical education, com- 
munication, and college orientation. 
“In order to obtain the breadth of 
background necessary to a liberal edu- 
cation,” the administration’s  state- 
ment reads, “a student during two 
years of study in the liberal arts pro- 
gram will take courses from five speci- 
fied fields of knowledge. The scope 
of these courses, supplemented by the 
opportunity for 18 hours of free elec- 
tives, offers the student the occasion 
for educational and pre-vocational ex- 
ploration, prevents premature over- 
specialization in any single field, and 
guards against the possible superficial- 
ity and lack of balance that might result 
from an undirected choice of courses.” 
The fields specified are: 1. Science 
and mathematics, 2. History and Eco- 
nomics, 3. The arts (survey and a 
ciation), 4. Literature (including, in 
addition to English, advanced courses 
in French and Spanish), 5. Personal 
and social adjustment (psychology, 
sociology, religion). The revised cur- 
riculum, with its sharpened focus and 
heightened standards, will apply to 
transfer and terminal students alike. 


PASADENA’S NEW COURSES 


A course in Plane Surveying and 
Mapping is being offered by Pasadena 
Junior College, California, this fall, 
preparing graduates for such positions 
as transitman, levelman, chainman, 
rodman, plane table man, note keeper, 
computer, hydrographer, construction 
inspector, and map draftsman. The 
course will aid those who expect to 
take civil service tests for engineering 
aides as well as those looking forward 
to becoming licensed surveyors. 
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Because of an increasing demand 
resulting from the anticipated boom in 
housing and industrial construction in 
the next few years, Pasadena Junior 
College has also instituted a course in 
Building Construction which will help 
meet the needs of returning veterans 
and others interested in preparing for 
work in the building trades. 


LIBRARIANS NEWS LETTER 


The Junior College Libraries Section 
of the American Library Association 
is now issuing a News Letter to its 
98 member librarians, with the dual 
purpose of keeping them informed of 
new developments at the different 
junior colleges and of promoting unity 
within the Section. Wave L. Noggle, 


librarian at Virginia Junior College, 


Minnesota, is chairman of the Junior. 
College Libraries Section. 


STUDENT LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE 


Colorado Woman’s College began the 
year with two-day faculty and student 
leadership conferences. The student 
leadership conference was held for the 
purpose of training approximately 40 
outstanding seniors for leadership in 
assisting the administration and faculty 
with freshman orientation. 


INTERCULTURAL RELATIONS 


The Interracial Fellowship of Long 
Branch, New Jersey, is offering two 
cash prizes this year to students of 
Monmouth Junior College for essays 
on intercultural relations. 


EXPANSION 


In order to provide the finest pos- 
sible postwar program of junior college 
education, Centenary Junior College, 
New Jersey, will expand its physical 
plant to. include a new music unit, new 
unit for secretarial science, enlarged 
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library, rebuilt chapel, additional dor- 
mitory units, a new gymnasium, and 
new outdoor recreational facilities. It 
is hoped that it will be possible to carry 
a substantial part of these plans to com- 
pletion in time for the celebration in 
1949 of the 75th anniversary of the 
opening of Centenary. 

Recognizing that the present is an 
opportune time for raising funds for 
future expansion needs, the trustees of 
Messiah Bible College, Pennsylvania, 
have launched a campaign to raise an 
Extension Fund of $175,000 in the 
next five years. The fund will be sub- 
ject to allocation by the Board but the 
present tentative plans are for a central 
heating plant, new girls’ dormitory, 
auditorium kitchen, endowment and 
emergency needs. 

Taxpayers have voted a bond issue 


of $250,000 for Corpus Christi Junior 


College, Texas. The money will be 
spent for a gymnasium and a vocational 
building. 

Plans are being considered for a 
girls’ dormitory at McCook Junior Col- 
lege, Nebraska. 

And preliminary plans have been 
drawn for new buildings at Mount Ver- 
non Junior College, Washington. 


POLICE TRAINING COURSE 

A course in police training is being 
inaugurated at Fairleigh Dickinson 
Junior College, New Jersey, this fall. 
The officials who set up the curriculum 
represent the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation and chiefs of police from nearby 
towns. The purpose of the course is 
to provide the basic training needed by 
returning veterans and other young 
men who want eventual promotion to 
captaincies in police work or who wish 
administrative positions in allied gov- 
ernmental departments. The course 
of study includes assembling of evi- 


_ dence, criminology, knowledge of laws, 
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local geography, history of New Jer- 
sey, current events, psychology, and 
English. 


BYRON SMITH HONORED 


The quarterly magazine, Letter, in 
pursuance of its policy to “spotlight 
and encourage centers of strength in 
America whether in individuals, maga- 
zines, institutions, or races,” has 
awarded $100 to President Byron 
Smith of Iberia Junior College, Mis- 
souri, “for over fifty years of devoted 
teaching in the Ozarks.” The award 
was presented through Mr. William J. 
Danforth of the Danforth Foundation, 
St. Louis, and Dr. William Hutchins, 
ex-president of Berea College, who 
were the committee of selection for the 
award. 


MORE AND MORE JUNIOR COLLEGES 


The Washington State Board of 
Education has approved the establish- 
ment of junior colleges in larger cities 
which do not have ready access to an 


institution of higher learning. Voca- 


tional and liberal arts courses will be 
offered. Dr. William A. Black has 
been appointed state supervisor of 
junior colleges in the Washington State 
Department of Education. He was 
formerly president of Pueblo Junior 
College, Colorado, and president of the 
Colorado State Junior College Associa- 
tion. 


AERONAUTICS 


In view of the increased interest in 
aviation manifested by students, Bergen 
Junior College, New Jersey, is enlarg- 
ing its aviation program. In coopera- 
tion with the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority intensive training in flying is 
being given at the college. The instruc- 
tion includes a complete ground course, 
flying practice, and aeronautical labo- 
ratory. Students who qualify receive 
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government scholarships covering all 
aviation expenses. These aviation 
courses carry college credit and may 
be taken in conjunction with other 
academic or technical courses. 

Flight training leading to the com- 
pletion of requirements for the private 
pilot’s license and the commercial pilot’s 
license is being given at Grant Tech- 
nical College, California, this year. 

Mt. Aloysius Junior College, Penn- 
sylvania, is offering a new course in 
aerial navigation, taught by instructors 
from the Cresson airfield. A private 
pilot’s license is obtainable for those 
who qualify. 


CONCORDIA PLANS 


Concordia College, Minnesota, has 
planned a building program of $900,- 
000. The buildings to be included are 
a new physical education auditorium, 
library, and men’s dormitory. The 
Norwegian Lutheran Church of Amer- 
ica, which is sponsoring the fund rais- 
ing campaign, is asking friends of the 
college in northern Minnesota, North 
Dakota, and Montana to raise the 
necessary funds. 


COMPETITIVE SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Junior College of Connecticut 
has established six competitive scholar- 
ships to be awarded to deserving stu- 
dents. To qualify for these scholar- 
ships, students must be nominated by 
their high school principals or guidance 
officers. Winners are chosen on the 
basis of scholastic promise and finan- 
cial need. 


THE FIRST LETTER HOME 


Each new student at Arkansas Poly- 
technic College, when he arrives, is 
handed an attractive little four by five 
inch illustrated booklet about the col- 
lege, with the cover arranged as a mail- 
ing label, and the first four pages left 
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blank for the student to write on, “so 
that dad and mother will have a note,” 
President Hull says. The little letter- 
booklets are also sold in the college 
bookstore throughout the year. 


DENVER SURVEY PLANNED 


The University of Denver reports 
that it will make a survey of the school 
situation in Denver to determine the 
need for a junior college there and the 
best means for supporting one. Jointly 
participating with the university in the 
survey will be the School District, the 
City and County of Denver, and the 
Denver Chamber of Commerce. 


LEAFLETS FOR VETERANS 


College Life and the Veteran is an 
effective four-page pamphlet, simply 
and clearly written, which San Ber- 
nardino Valley Junior College, Cali- 
fornia, has issued to explain its edu- 
cational services to veterans of World 
War II. Special counseling and ad- 
visory services available, admission 
provisions, and courses offered are 
explained. The attractive picture on 
the front, of two smiling servicemen 
walking, books in hand, down the steps 
of the college with an attractive coed, 
probably will detract nothing from its 
effectiveness. 

Santa Ana Junior College Invites 
You to Continue Your Education is 
the title of a similar leaflet being dis- 
tributed by the Santa Ana institution. 
Among the more than thirty programs 
available to veterans which it lists are 
such diverse offerings as bacteriology, 
civil service, advertising, 
and optometry. 

Other California junior colleges have 
issued similar pamphlets, including 
Compton, Glendale, Napa, Pasadena, 
Placer, and Sacramento. Napa’s 
choice of a title is inspired—Message 
to Uneager Beavers. 


From the Secretary’s Desk 


ENROLLMENTS UP THIS FALL 


As this issue of the Journal goes to 
press, reports on enrollment are pour- 
ing in from junior colleges all over the 
country, in response to our request for 
information for the new Junior College 
Directory. The news is extremely 
good. With information in by October 
4 from 292 institutions, a little more 
than half the total number of junior 
colleges, the answers to the question, 
“How does enrollment this fall com- 
pare with enrollment at the same time 
last fall?” shape up like this: 

Number of colleges, by type 


Increase of: Total Coed. Men Women 


100% or more. 8 8 0 0 
90-99% ....... 1 1 0 0 
80-89% ....... 0 0 0 0 
70-79% ....... 7 5 0 2 
60-69% ....... 4 4 0 0 
50-59% ....... 21 16 2 3 
40-49% ....... 17 14 0 3 
30-39% ....... 33 31 0 2 
20-29% ....... 43 40 0 3 
10-19% ....... 44 39 0 5 
1- 9% ....... 39 22 2 15 
Total number 
showing increase 217 180 4 33 
No change ...... 54 26 8 20 
Decrease of 
er 8 6 0 2 
10-19% ....... 5 3 2 0 
ee 6 5 1 0 
30-39% ....... 2 2 0 0 
Total number 
showing decrease 21 16 3 2 
Total number re- 
porting on 
292 222, 55 


Thus, 74 per cent, almost three- 
fourths, of the institutions report an in- 
crease in enrollment this fall; 19 per 


cent report no change; while only 7 
per cent report a decrease. 

A further analysis of the figures re- 
veals that the median per .cent of 
change for the coeducational institu- 
tions is a 20 per cent increase; for the 
men’s institutions, the median falls at 
the “no change” point; and for the 
women’s institutions, the median is a 
4 per cent increase. The over-all 
median is a 15 per cent increase. Ob- 
viously the coeducational institutions 
are experiencing a distinct resurgence, 
while the junior colleges for men are 
just a little more than holding their 
own this fall. A bit of explanation is 
in order regarding the small increase 
for women’s junior colleges. Unlike 
the coeducational and men’s colleges, 
the women’s institutions have for the 
most part experienced capacity enroll- 
ments throughout the war period. 
Their four per cent median increase, 
therefore, is based on capacity enroll- 
ments to start with, and reflects, not 
the number of students who would 
have liked to enter these institutions, 
but the extent to which they have been 
able to expand their dormitory facili- 
ties this year to accommodate more 
students. In most cases applications 
for admission to the women’s institu- 
tions have greatly exceeded their ca- 
pacity, and many of them have been 
waiting only for the end of the wartime 
building restrictions to permit enlarge- 
ment. 

MORE MEN, TOO 


At the time information was re- 
quested for the new Directory, coedu- 
cational institutions were also asked 
for a report on the percentage of men 
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in the student body this fall. Most 
administrators can sympathize with the 
plaintive reply of one New England 
president, “The whole place—men’s 
dormitories and all—is filled with 
women!” Nevertheless, reports re- 
ceived from 201 coeducational institu- 
tions by October 4 show that the situa- 
tion has improved somewhat over the 
same time last year. The percentage 
of men varied from 1 per cent to 85 
per cent, with a median of 30 per cent 
as against last year’s median of 26 per 
cent. Eighteen institutions reported 
enrollments of men 50 per cent or over. 
Summarized, the figures show: 


Percentage Number of 

of men institutions 
1 
1 
4 
30 
25 

201 


As a result of reading student news- 
papers we have come to the conclusion 
that if the women students could just 
find out the name of that junior college 
with 85 per cent men, its percentage 
would soon fall precipitately ! 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 


With the removal of all ODT re- 
strictions on group travel, plans are 
fast taking shape for the Association’s 
26th Annual Meeting, which will be 
held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in 
Chicago, January 17-19, 1946. 

This first postwar annual meeting 
will be one of the most important in 
the Association’s history. A new con- 
stitution is to be decided upon. Imple- 
mentation of the far-reaching plans for 
the Association’s future which were 
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made this summer at Chicago, and. 
which are reported on in full in this 
issue of the Journal, will also be before 


the membership. 


COORDINATION OF RESEARCH 


President Bethel has named the 
membership of the Association’s new 
Committee on Coordination of Re- 
search, under whose direction the re- 
search work of the Association will be 
carried on. The chairman of the com- 
mittee is the vice-president of the As- 
sociation, Dr. Rosco C. Ingalls of East 
Los Angeles Junior College. The other 
members of the committee, each of 
whom is chairman of an important As- 
sociation committee, are: Jesse P. 
Bogue (Legislation Committee), Green 
Mountain Junior College, Vermont; 
John L. Lounsbury (Guidance Com- 
mittee), San Bernardino Valley Junior 
College, California; John E. Gray 
(Administrative Problems Committee), 
Lamar Junior College, Texas, David 
B. Pugh (Teacher Preparation Com- 
mittee), Pennsylvania State College; 
and Leland L. Medsker (Curriculum 
Committee), Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion, Illinois. 

The committee will hold its first 
meeting this month in New York. 


LEGISLATION COMMITTEE 


Another important new committee is 
the Committee on Legislation, whose 
membership has béen designated by 
President Bethel as follows: Jesse P. 
Bogue, Green Mountain Junior College, 
Vermont (chairman) ; Charles S. Mor- 
ris (co-chairman, with special responsi- 
bility for state legislation), San Mateo 
Junior College, California; Henry A. 
Dixon, Weber College, Utah; C. C. 
Colvert, University of Texas; Eugene 
S. Farley, Bucknell University Junior 
College, Pennsylvania. 


REPORT OF THE HARVARD COMMITTEE 
(with introduction by James Bryant 
Conant), General Education in a 
Free Society. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
1945. 267 pages. 

During the 70 years from 1870 to 
1940 the population of the United 
States increased three times; but en- 
rollment of colleges and universities in- 
creased 30 times, and of high schools, 
90 times. This was part, but by no 
means all, of the background which 
confronted the Faculty Committee of 
Harvard University appointed in April 


1943 to study the problems of educa- | 


tion in America. 

And the Committee set out to do just 
that ; for while their immediate concern 
was general education in Harvard Col- 
lege, they had constantly in. mind the 
wider implications of the entire field. 
In accord with this general plan, there 
are two chapters which together con- 
stitute two-thirds of the book; the title 
of the first is “Areas of General Edu- 
cation; the Secondary School,” and of 
the second, “General Education in 
Harvard College.” Taking for granted 
the need for vocational efficiency, the 
Committee seeks to add to this “educa- 
tion in a common heritage and toward 
a common citizenship.” The Commit- 
tee does not propose survey courses in 
the usual sense of the word; but would 
have three areas of knowledge—the 
world, man’s social life, and the realm 
of imagination and ideal—represented 
in the curriculum by science and mathe- 
matics, the social studies, and the 
humanities, respectively. Within the 
same age groups differences of method 
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of presentation would be dictated by 
diversity of individual endowment, in- 
tellectual and other; and as between 
high school and college, by the changed 
outlook of the maturing individual. 
From the standpoint of English, the 
book is beautifully written. At least 
twice the words “future citizens” are 
used, despite the definition contained ~ 
in the fourteenth amendment to the 
Constitution; but there is nothing fu- 
ture about the dignity with which the 
discussion surrounds these young 
people. It is a book to read and to 
ponder. “The most significant study I 
have seen in recent years” seems every 
whit deserved. Here is a book every 


junior college faculty in America would 


do well to discuss—-CHARLES J. 
Bootu, Chaffey Junior College, Cali- 
fornia. 


W. D. Reeve, Editor, Multi-Sensory 
Aids in the T.eaching of Mathematics, 
Eighteenth Yearbook of the National 
Coyncil of Teachers of Mathematics. 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, 1945. 455 pages. 
Interest in this edition of the “Year- 

book” is inevitable. It seems highly — 

improbable that any classroom instruc- 
tor would wish to consider all of it, as, 
to a remarkable degree, it covers the 
field of mathematics from the work of 
the earliest grades to that of the gradu- 
ate school, and few are in a position 
to deal with such a spread of activity. 

To one whose work is in high school 

and junior college, the chapters on ele- 

mentary school methods are of only 
minor interest, and conversely, a num- 
ber of sections involve topics much too 
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advanced to be considered by a class 
below the senior college. At either ex- 
treme, or any of the intermediate 
stages, there are given, in detailed 
fashion, accounts of materials and 
methods whose use has met with suc- 
cess. Sections on geometry, plane, 
solid, and analytic, are especially im- 
pressing, and every instructor can en- 
rich his courses with some of the ideas 
offered. | 
The listing of materials to be used, 
especially as regards items which can 
be made by the student himself, is re- 
markably detailed, and the bibliography 
is so comprehensive as to be almost 
overwhelming. Even if one is unwill- 
ing to include in a course any of the 
“seasoning” suggested, a number of the 
reference works certainly should be 
made available, and a tabulation such 
as is found in the appendix would be 
invaluable in making selections for a 
departmental library —C. V. ANDER- 
son, Head of Mathematics Department, 
Kemper Military School, Missouri. 


Hersert E. Hawkes and ANNA L. 
Rose Hawkes, Through a Dean’s 
Open Door. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., New York, 1945. 242 pages. 
$2.50. | 
This pleasant summary of Dean 

Hawkes’ experiences should be re- 

quired reading for every junior college 

dean who hopes—and who does not r— 

to set down at some time what he has 

learned about the business of deaning. 

Dean Hawkes, whose long years of 
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useful service at Columbia are well 
known, certainly merits hearing, and 
that is just exactly what the reader 
must do when he is perusing this book 
—he must listen to the Dean. Every 
junior college administrator who has 
been a teacher before going into the 
front office will find the author putting 
into non-technical prose the truths 
which are too often learned by trial 
and error experience. Counselors of 
students will get their feet on the 
ground by paying attention to the 
Dean. 

The one fault which the book has is 
that it claims to have been written not 
only for counselors and deans, but also 
for students and parents. Any of the 
former after reading it would be better 
qualified to advise the latter, but it is 
doubtful whether either the student or 
the parent would term the book inter- 
esting. Its worthwhile material should 
be interpreted for the layman by one 
who will understand correctly its em- 
phasis on the personal approach. 

Time and time again Dean Hawkes 
performs a major service by pointing 
out the folly of amassing so much per- 
sonnel and testing information that is 
never used. He claims with positive 
assurance that only such material 
should be collected as will be utilized 
for the purpose of helping the student. 
Constantly he comes back to his theme 
that the sole reason for the existence 
of deans and counselors is to assist the 
individuals committed to their care.— 
FREDERICK Marston, Dean, Kemper 
Military School, Mo. 
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Junior College, Kansas. 

5413. Marguis Company, THE A. 
N. “The Memorial Everlasting,” 
Chicago, 1942. 60 pages. 

A brochure by the Educational Depart- 
ment of Who’s Who in America reporting 
many types of permanent gifts to American 
colleges and universities. Included are 
three junior colleges: Lindsey Wilson 
Junior College, Kentucky ; Campbell Col- 
lege, North Carolina; Virginia Intermont 
College, Virginia. | 


5414. Marsu, C. J., “Wartime Prob- 
lems as Felt by the College Woman,” 
Journal of Psychology, 16:81-84. 

Report on feelings of three groups of 
women at Stephens College, Missouri, re- 
garding wartime problems. 

5415. Martz, JEANNE, “Cottey Stu- 
dents in War Time,” P.E.O. Record 
(April 1943), 55:11-13. 

Summary of students’ wartime activi- 
ties at Cottey College, Missouri. 

5416. McCoy, Joun H., “Evening 
College,” Sierra Educational News 
(November 1943), 39:36. 

Report on “twilight summer session” 
and its consequences at Santa Ana Junior 
College, California. 

5417. McDanliet, J. W., “Helping a 
Minority Group Find Security,” 
California Journal of Secondary Edu- 
cation (October 1943), 18:359-61. 

Report on the methods of adjusting to 
needs of Negro students at Bakersfield 
Junior College, California. | 

5418. McKetuips, Harotp and Ric- 
CIARDI, NicHoras, “A Letter to 
Present and Prospective Junior Col- 
lege Students,” School and Society 
(March 27, 1943), 57:358-59. 


Advice to continue education until called 
into wartime service. 


5419. MepsKer, LELtanp L., “The 
Wartime Role of Our Junior Col- 


leges,” School Executive (January, 
1943), 62:18-19, 38. 
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142 Junior College Journal for November 1945 


Shows that junior college administra- 
tors are awake to their responsibilities of 
effectively training youth for war service 
and for intelligent citizenship. 

5420. MeELLINGER, A. H. (Chair- 
man), “Report on the Administra- 
tive Organization and Business Pro- 
cedures of the Board of Education 
of the City of Chicago by the Ad- 
ministrative Survey Commission,” 
Chicago Association of Commerce 
and the Civic Federation, Chicago, 
April 1943. 70 pages. 

Contains brief discussion of the Chicago 
City Junior Colleges (pp. 57-58) 

5421. Merytan, Epwarp F. (chair- 
man), “Report of the California Sub- 
committee on Foreign Language,” 
Santa Ana City Schools, Santa Ana, 
California, 1943. 110 pages. 


Includes a section on present status of 
foreign language teaching (Curriculum, 
contents, methods, problems) in California 

_ junior colleges (pp. 56-65), articulation 
with junior college and university (pp. 
84-85), and recommendations, particularly 
with reference to language requirements 
for the Associate in Arts degree (pp. 87- 


110). 

5422 MILLER, MarsHALL C., “For 
Practical Instruction in Family 
Life,” Bulletin for Institutions of 
Higher Learning of the Catholic Um- 
versity of America (December 
1942), 5:5-6. 


Abstract of article in Junior College 
Journal October 1942. 


5423. Dwicut E., “Jour- 
nalism and Life,” Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston, 1939. 478 pages. 

Designed for junior college use. For 
review, see Junior College Journal (Oc- 
tober 1939), 10:114. 

5424. MitcHELL, Marjorie, “Report 
of Dr. Mitchell, President of Cottey 
College,” P.E.O. Record (November 
1943), 55:24, 29. 

Extracts from annual report. 
5425. MITCHELL, Marjorie, “Some 


Biographical Data on Marjorie 
Mitchell,” P.E.O. Record (Decem- 
ber 1943), 55:8-9. 


Autobiographical sketch of president of 
Cottey College, Missouri. 
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